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Organic development is what we 
need. Social ideas are everywhere, 
but chiefly in the air. How can we 
get them out of the air and under 
the boiler? 
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The Habit of Moving Ahead 
Francis H. McLean 


EEMS Taylor recently offered us 
two stories worth studying. One 
was a description of the annual exhibition 
of pictures painted by members of the Paris 
Fire Department; the other a violent quar- 
rel in a speakeasy between two men who 
looked like gangsters and a waiter—all three 
of them German—as to whether Schiller 
or Goethe was the greater poet. Can we 
imagine an American fire department put- 
ting on an annual exhibition of pictures they 
had painted for the love of painting; or 100 
per cent American gangsters waging a vio- 
lent quarrel over any sort of poetry? The 
anecdotes bring home vividly the vast gap 
between cultural education in the United 
States and in Europe. The significance of 
this gap for us is the degree to which it 
illustrates our tendency to gage a successful 
life by ability to make money. 

The prime challenge that faces family 
social workers—indeed, all social workers— 
today is this question of social and cultural 
development versus material success. Just 
now, in the midst of a fascinating study of 
unemployment case records I am impressed 
by the way this challenge is being met by 
case workers of varying experience. Our 
habit of moving ahead, of never stopping 
our progressive thinking is beautifully illus- 
trated in many of these records. We are 
perceiving, as never before, that the content 
of case work changes, narrows, and broadens, 
and varies in harmony with social change 
itself. The society we live in is changing 
rapidly. We must accelerate our habit of 
moving ahead if we are to keep abreast of 
the changing needs we serve. 

Consider what we are facing and our pos- 








sible part in it. How far technocracy was 
on solid ground is immaterial. We know 
that hours of labor in the future will be 
lower; we know that rugged individualism 
and the competitive motive in industry must 
be replaced by pulling together in a way 
which will reduce the egocentric urge; we 
know that, if the urge to accomplish solely 
for one’s self is not replaced with some- 
thing equally strong in behalf of society, we 
cannot foretell the end result. Growth in a 
social way of living must be a part of the 
development of wider cultural interests. It 
must become as much a goal of case work 
as the development of individual personality. 
Indeed, is it not part and parcel of individ- 
ual development ? 

It is a comparatively limited group who 
now have a really social way of thinking 
and living. We as case workers have come 
out of our strongholds as skilled advisers 
and taken the unemployed into partnership 
with us in their individual problems, but 
have we thought of a social way of living 
for everyone? Many employees, as well as 
those responsible for management in indus- 
try and commerce, have been and still are 
steeped in individualism. This individual- 
ism, rugged as it may be, is at least one fac- 
tor in that degeneration toward dependency 
which has been observed in some families 
who have come to social agencies for the 
first time during this depression. If our 
future economy gives us more hours of 
leisure, how can we use them to combat a 
similar degeneration among an even wider 
group? How can we use them for the 


enrichment of living? The cultural pursuits 
and interests which Deems Taylor describes 
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228 HABIT 
must certainly be included in our planning, 
but these alone may involve the danger of 
developing prigs or mere pursuers of self- 
cultivation. We must renew our emphasis 
on “social” in all our activities—including 
social case work. 


Wi! {AT do we as case workers visualize as 
the problems growing out of the unemploy- 
ment situation per se? I recall instances in 
which we have discovered men whose ages 
and trades were such that they might have 
to face a future empty of all opportunity for 
regular industrial replacement. Occupa- 
tional revaluation and vocational re-educa- 
tion might discover possibilities for some, 
but hardly for the larger number of all the 
older manual workers. We must be con- 
cerned rather with avocations they may de- 
velop or some interest which will take them 
out of themselves-—especially in those cases 
where their children may be able to support 
them. Another problem we must face is the 
sense of guilt and hurt in having failed to 
find work. In one such situation the case 
worker did a skilful piece of work in ex- 
plaining to the client that this unemploy- 
ment crisis is a social disaster, that many 
professional people had had to apply to 
social agencies for help and so on. 

Undoubtedly there are other problems 
which emerge from time to time as we come 
in contact in a way unparalleled heretofore 
with great cross sections of our communi- 
ties. But underlying all the separate prob- 
lems is the great central need of each and 
every one of these unemployed (even when 
they have found work again) to re-orient 
themselves as human beings, to integrate 
themselves as living, vital elements in their 
social groups. Can we meet this greatest 
need of all? As I see case workers, strug- 
gling with overpowering burdens of work, 
achieve in their brief contacts a_ funda- 
mental re-education in a philosophy of life 
I am convinced that we have only to fan 
these sparks to develop a real and enduring 
flame. 

What are the sparks which give us this 
encouragement? First of all there is the 
emphasis on the partnership relationship in 
case work itself. The emphasis is not new, 
but it is greater than ever before. Today 
the case worker is deliberate and sure 
footed as she works out with the client or 
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family a division of responsibility—each, 
worker and client, assuming what he can do 
best toward a common end. Moreover, here 
and there we see the use of a tool hitherto 
unrecognized as part of case work—the 
group deliberately fostered as a develop- 
mental influence. 


One agency, tor example, brought together a 
group of a dozen or so unemployed men of differ- 
ent nationalities and asked them to assume respon- 
sibility for distributing daily certain relief in kind 
to families which otherwise would have had the 
hardship of special trips to the district office. The 
men had full responsibility for working out the 
procedure of distribution—except for the clerical 
detail carried by the office. Not only was the dis- 
tribution amazingly efficient but the group of men 
developed under the responsibility—both as indi- 
viduals and as a group. When one man was ill, 
others carried a double burden so he might not 
lose his place. One man, who had been intolerant 
and abusive toward a neighbor of a different 
nationality did two hours’ heavy overtime so that 
one of the detested nationality should not suffer. 
As a group they later organized into a barter 
exchange and assumed responsibility for canvass- 
ing the district for work opportunities. They con- 
sider themselves an integral part of the district 
organization. Is there any reason why this should 
not be the basis for a still wider sharing? 

In another agency a district called a conference 
of about 100 unemployed clients to discuss policies.* 
The district secretary asked the men to make 
suggestions for reformulating policies in connec- 
tion with relief and work relief. Their suggestions 
and conclusions after several lively meetings were 
presented to the committee responsible for the 
agency's policy. 

Thomas Devine, who has recently served 
as special field worker for the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, has given con- 
siderable attention to this matter of partner- 
ship. He suggests: 


Participation by the unemployed in the develop- 
ment of programs for unemployment relief should 
become something more than lip service to the 
principle of democracy. I realize that there are 
difficulties in the practical working out of a part- 
nership plan. The scene shifts so fast that repre- 
sentation of one or two unemployed people as 
members of a governing board usually has turned 
out to be an ineffectual gesture. Regular hearings 
of grievance committees, while indicating a liberal 
policy on the part of the governing body, still 
present a negative approach. 

Possibly real participation could be accom- 
plished in some such way as the following: Appoint 
a truly representative committee (this does not 
mean eliminating communists or agitators) and 
ask this committee to meet with the governing 
body. The chairman will then explain, ‘“ We have 
been appointed as a legal board responsible for 
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administering these funds and this is a responsi- © 


bility which we cannot delegate. However, we also 
realize that with your experience and contact with 


*See “Group Conferences with Clients as a Case 
Work Tool,” page 240 of this issue. 
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the unemployed you have a great deal to contribute 
to the working out of a program which will pro- 
vide the greatest possible amount of relief for 
those in need. We are sincere in our desire to 
have you help us do this job. Here is the prob- 
lem in terms of applicants, resources, legal restric- 
tions, and so on.” 

In a certain city the unemployed, engaged in 
wood cutting for which they received pay in 
grocery orders, refused to work. This presented 
a difficult problem to the agency and to the county 
board inasmuch as the working conditions were 
admittedly greatly inferior to those associated 
with normal employment. I am confident that, 
had there been a representative committee of the 
unemployed, they could have solved this problem 
without creating an atmosphere of coercion or 
exploitation. 

In the same community a confidential investi- 
gation by paid detectives is being made to deter- 
mine which stores are disregarding state instruc- 
tions regarding the cashing of grocery orders and 
substitutions. Again, a committee of the unem- 
ployed could provide this information with little 
delay and no expense. 

The key to the success of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) work relief program is the fact that the 
program has been to a very large extent developed 
by work relief employees receiving help through 
the community placement bureau. There is a 
genuine feeling of responsibility and participation 
on the part of the Community Placement Bureau 
group and even those not belonging to it recognize 
that projects are developed and supervised by 
other unemployed, and that they are in no sense a 
work test. 


THERE should be (and there is) even in 
short time contacts with families an em- 
phasis on group activities of all kinds— 
religious, recreational, and so on, as a neces- 
sary factor in individual development. But 
we need further experimentation and evalu- 
ation of our experiments. We need to 
study our individual and, on the basis of 
understanding, help him find the particular 
group in which he can participate and find 
satisfactions for his peculiar needs. 

There is also need for further experi- 
mentation in working out with individuals 
a sense of social responsibility for those 
outside their immediate family group. I 
recall one situation where a man, excep- 
tionally proud, was eventually re-estab- 
lished in work but remained what he had 
always been—a complete individualist. I 
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wish the case worker might have inspired 
that man to serve her in connection with 
some other high strung family and thus 
helped him experience realistically the 
fundamental idea of the social way of liv- 
ing—our inter-dependence on one another. 
Such an experience continues to influence a 
life after contact with the case worker is 
ended. Naturally this must be worked out 
differently in each situation. It may be de- 
veloped as part of the waiting-for-work 
program but may well continue after work 
has been found. Our only limitation lies 
in the fact that it is a service—not money— 
which we are requiring. The service may 
well be not merely for another individual 
but part of a broad program for social 
betterment. 

We as social case workers have a peculiar 
responsibility for re-education of individ- 
uals to the new social order, for integrating 
individuals into the lives of their communi- 
ties. Our ideals, the goals expressed for us 
by our leaders have never limited us in 
searching with others for the rounded life 
for all. We have limited ourselves by our 
willingness to be content with a life rounded 
only in spots. 

We are confronting a period when the 
importance of more complete living is recog- 
nized—and we are confronting it just at a 
time when the hours of regular toil are 
absent from the lives of many. It is our 
task to try, here and there, to search with 
our unemployed for individual ways of 
social service, as well as for group satisfac- 
tions, cultural opportunities, and co-opera- 
tive undertakings. If we do not, the great 
weight of family degeneration is bound to 
increase and we shall have failed to do our 
part in furnishing the higher stimulus to 
take the place of the individualistic stimuli 
now being superseded. 

This is not something secondary but, slow 
and uncertain as our advance must be, the 
challenge to a social way of living for all is 
the very core of our responsibility. 
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Adaptations of Case Work Policy and Practice 
to Present Conditions 


Caroline Bedford 


OW, at last, it begins to look as though 
there was some hope of our finding 
that long looked for, mythical corner round 
which prosperity is lurking. New proposals 
have come rapidly in the past two months— 
control of banking and of investment, cur- 
rency inflation, minimum wage laws, a thirty 
hour work-week, mortgage moratoria, con- 
servation work as a means of providing jobs 
(even though as a relief measure, rather 
than as real work)—all these and more 
leave us gasping and trying to adjust our- 
selves to the possibility of a new order. 
Something is being done, at any rate, and 
that is a relief after months and years of 
drifting. Whether inflation and going off 
the gold standard will start prices on an up- 
ward swing and if so whether prosperity 
will return automatically is, of course, prob- 
lematical. Whether wages will rise with 
prices or, if they do, whether a thirty hour 
work-week will mean as large a net wage; 
whether a minimum wage law will be declared 
constitutional; and whether either of these 
laws can survive a period of prosperity re- 
main to be seen. How many will go back to 
work when work begins, how many will find 
their places taken by new machines, how 
many will find themselves too old, how many 
will have been ruined in body or spirit by 
the years of idleness, only time will teil. 
Certain it is that the problems which 
family case workers will face when the 
depression is over will not be less serious 
than those of the past three years. In many 
ways our troubles will be increased. There 
will be the inevitable aftermath without the 
emotional “ drive.”” We will no longer have 
the sympathy, the support, and the backing 
of the public at large. That public sees 
starvation but not the long after-effects of 
malnutrition. It sees the weary search for 
a job but not the weakened morale that 
comes from three years of idleness. It does 
not see the broken homes, the lost furniture, 
the tragedies of those who find the door 
closed to them when others return to work. 





There is danger that we, too, may fail to see 
these things in the first elation of returning 
jobs and close our cases too quickly, when 
work is secured. 

And if, on the other hand, this is just 
another flurry, if prosperity refuses to re- 
turn yet awhile, we will still face the prob- 
lems of the past three years. The present 
is too uncertain to venture a prediction as to 
which way lies the trend. What are some of 
the changes that have taken place or seem 
likely to take place, which will affect our 
future policy and practice, whichever way 
the trend? 


THE most important change is in the basis 
of support and in the change of attitude 
which that indicates. The size of the job— 
the utter impossibility of feeding and hous- 
ing ten or fifteen million families through 
private donations—forced cities and states 
and finally the federal government to take a 
hand. Two years ago we heard much about 
“the dole,” that “un-American way” of 
aiding the unemployed. Now, with Con- 
gress voting relief by the hundred millions, 
the word has almost faded from memory. 
Government, national as well as local, has 
definitely accepted the responsibility of pro- 
viding for its citizens at least the minimum 
essentials of existence. In most cities and 
in practically all non-urban areas, this has 
been done directly, through public agencies. 
In some cities, particularly Cleveland and 
St. Louis, private agencies are still carrying 
the burden, though financed mainly from 
public funds.’ It is significant that, either 
way, the vast sums involved have been ex- 
pended largely under the direction of social 
workers. To be sure, such direction is often 
spread rather thinly but this has been due to 
the scarcity of available workers. There has 
been little political interference, a surpris- 
ing faith in the wisdom and integrity of 
the social worker. Even with returning 


‘The conditions described in this article are as 
of April, 1933. 
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prosperity and with unemployment reserves, 
there will still remain the need of relief, for 
years to come, on a scale not hitherto 
dreamed of. If this confidence of the pub- 
lic can be retained, one of the gains of this 
period may be the permanent replacement 
of the old type of public outdoor relief by 
family case work under public auspices. 

In that case we may hope that the federal 
government will continue to supplement the 
relief given by cities and states, as a means 
of keeping up standards. Local control is 
essential to good work. We do not want a 
national organization which hands down 
policies and rules. But the fact that federal 
funds are obtainable only if certain stand- 
ards are maintained will do more than any- 
thing else to prevent a slump back to the 
old status. Under such conditions, social 
workers of good standing would be willing 
to go into public service. It has been the 
lack of security, the sense of futility, which 
has made them shun such service in the past. 


THE amount of case work that has been 
attempted with families of the unemployed, 
the size of the case loads, the training and 
experience of the workers and the amount 
of supervision they have been given have 
varied widely in different places. Unfor- 
tunately, in the pressure of the day’s work, 
we do not have much opportunity to com- 
pare notes. Perhaps if we did we would 
discover that underneath our surface vari- 
ations there were principles of action which 
did not vary so widely. The best we can do, 
under the circumstances, is to set down our 
own experience hoping that, though it may 
not seem applicable as it stands, it may spur 
others on to further experimentation on 
their own account. 

In St. Louis, in spite of the tremendous 
increase in those asking assistance, we have 
continued to care for all on a case work 
basis, modifying but not abandoning the 
usual standards and procedures of family 
agencies. Families have been distributed 
by type, preference, or geographical location 
among five agencies, individuals between 
two others. Of the families the Provident 
Association has carried about 60 per cent 
and at the present time has an active case 
load of something over 15,000, a staff of 
180 visitors actually carrying case loads, 
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several others with specialized tasks, and 22 
assistants. A weekly report tells us how 
fast the load is growing and where new 
recruits are needed and we try to keep load 
and staff sufficiently balanced to make indi- 
vidualized case treatment a possibility. The 
standard set for the ordinary, undifferenti- 
ated case load is 70; that for the Intake 
Department is 90, and for visitors carrying 
unemployment cases, 100.2, Our experience 
has convinced us that it is quite feasible for 
a relatively inexperienced worker to carry 
successfully an unemployment load of 100 
if given rather careful supervision by a well 
trained worker. One department of nine 
such workers is under one supervisor and 
doing an excellent type of work. In fact, 
we think the work of this department might 
well offer suggestions for organizing a pub- 
lic department to carry on work with fami- 
lies needing intelligent care in handling 
relief problems but not needing intensive 
case work. The families under care of this 
department are carefully selected, not at the 
time of application but after a period of 
study by an experienced case worker, and 
because they are families able to cope with 
their own problems, except the financial 
ones, treatment is largely confined to the 
“economic level.” Budgets and expendi- 
tures are carefully planned with them and 
regular relief given on this basis. 

Another experiment in spreading the 
services of trained workers is in the use of 
case work assistants. These are untrained 
workers who do not have responsibility for 
case loads but assist the regular visitors by 
doing errands. We estimate that, with such 
an assistant, a worker can carry about a 
half again as many families as she could 
alone. A variation of this method, not quite 
so successful but used when we ran short of 
trained workers, was to put several assist- 
ants—sometimes six or eight—under one 
trained worker who did no visiting herself 
but directed their work quite minutely. If 
a particular task proved beyond their ability, 
the trained worker sometimes helped out by 
an office interview. Needless to say, this 
method worked best with families with rela- 
tively simple problems. Both of these 
methods might well be used in the develop- 


2 With the scarcity of workers it is not possible 
to keep to these limits, but we try not to let them 
vary too widely. 
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ment of public agencies, when budgets are 
limited and trained workers scarce. 

The experience of the last few years has 
taught the use of group methods of super- 
vision. When various members of a staff 
meet the same types of problems and have 
the same difficulties in learning the use of 
other agencies and of outside resources or 
in managing the mechanics of the job, it is 
possible to save a considerable portion of the 
supervisory time by group instruction and 
discussion. It is a subject which we feel 
we have, as yet, barely touched; much more 
might be accomplished if only we had more 
visitors at any one time, with comparable 
degrees of training and experience. When 
new visitors are constantly being added, old 
ground must be covered with each one. 


DISTRIBUTION of case load by type of 
case, rather than by geographical location is 
one of the curious changes that has grown 
up during these depression years. Formerly 
our preference was for the geographical 
basis—in fact, there was a time when we 
dreamed of undifferentiated case work with 
small territorial units—and it does seem 
more logical than our present method, by 
which several workers may visit in the same 
block or even the same house. 

In the Provident Association, three regu- 
lar divisions cover the major portions of the 
city—the regular districts, Intake Depart- 
ment, and Olive District which cares for 
adult families only. Each of these may 
have two or more classifications of visi- 
tors—those caring for unemployment cases, 
those caring for “intake” for the aged (as 
in Olive), or for non-residents (as in In- 
take Department). As it works out, it 
seems to be possible for a worker to carry a 
heavier case load when she has fewer types 
of problems to worry about, even if she has 
to travel over a somewhat larger territory. 
Furthermore, it is easier to adjust loads 
between visitors and keep them even. The 
same division of cases seems to hold true 
between agencies—St. Louis has developed 
a functional rather than a territorial division 
of cases among its family agencies. 


WITH public support has come the neces- 
sity for making certain concessions to public 
opinion which were not necessary when our 
support came from those who understood us 


and believed in us. We are forced to inter- 
pret more carefully our principles and our 
practice, to decide which are essentials and 
where we may compromise. 

There are some points on which it seems 
impossible to change the public’s fixed 
ideas—the value of Christmas baskets, for 
example, or the sacredness of the relief dol- 
lar. It is difficult to persuade those unac- 
customed to case work that relief given in 
cash will not be “ wasted.” They feel that 
money from a relief agency must somehow 
be tagged and properly spent, regardless of 
the way other money which the family may 
have is spent. Hence, we have had to swing 
away from the use of cash toward the use 
of orders, especially grocery orders. For 
years we have been emphasizing the value 
of a cash allowance—to permit a family to 
continue its own habits of life with as little 
dislocation as possible, to preserve its self- 
respect by not advertising its dependency to 
the neighborhood tradesmen. <And_ this 
would seem especially desirable at this time 
when families come to us from ranks far 
above the usual levels of dependency. But 
it has seemed wiser to give grocery orders 
than to exhaust too much time and energy 
in trying to explain why cash is_ better. 
Another advantage of the grocery order is 
that, when a visitor must distribute two 
thousand dollars in relief per month, she 
hesitates to carry around that much cash; 
and checks may be quite as much an adver- 
tisement of dependency as are grocery 
orders. 

Grocery orders bring their own troubles. 
Careful regulations are necessary to make 
sure that clients receive fair treatment, get 
what we pay for, and the full value of it. 
We have been checking up on our grocers 
recently and because of flagrant offenses we 
have refused to deal further with several of 
them. Commissaries have been suggested 
as a way out of the difficulty but we strongly 
suspect that we would be stepping out of 
the frying pan into the fire. Since public 
departments will always be subject to more 
critical scrutiny than private ones, whatever 
method we can work out to guarantee the 
maximum benefit for the client with the 
maximum assurance for the agency will 
have a chance for wider application. 

In order to avoid some of these difficul- 
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ties, and at the same time leave the client 
some freedom to buy his groceries with cash 
where he can get the best value, we have 
been studying our budgets in search of other 
items which can be supplied with less diffi- 
culty. St. Louis agencies have not yet had 
to cut rents out of their relief budgets, as 
has been necessary in some cities, but they 
have been puzzled as to how far they could 
go in the matter of paying rents. 

We began experimenting in families 
which had been expected to earn their own 
rent, while we supplied the groceries; we 
tried paying the rent, and letting the family’s 
earnings go for food. (Usually we tried to 
see that milk was provided in such instances, 
to guard against too irregular a dietary for 
the children.) Results have proved satis- 
factory without, apparently, increasing our 
total relief expenditures. Families seem to 
feel that the assurance of having a roof 
over their heads gives them a greater sense 
of security than does the weekly grocery 
order. 

Another experiment was in definitely 
planning to see landlords, instead of dodg- 
ing them or leaving families to struggle with 
them as best they could. The two efforts 
we have made to carry this out on a large 
scale have decreased the amount of rent we 
have paid instead of increasing it; and 
everybody concerned has a more comfort- 
able feeling—of knowing what to expect 
instead of evading an agreement. 

This brings us to another experiment 
which we have been carrying on recently— 
the “ financial approach ” and, for lack of a 
better term, what we call “ financial inter- 
views.” It is nothing new, it is just a re- 
emphasis on the importance of starting re- 
lationships with a family at the point of its 
greatest interest. And since at the moment 
families seem to be most keenly interested 
in their need for relief, they talk most 
freely when approached, sympathetically, 
for explanations of that need. Grace Mar- 
cus pointed out to us, several years ago, that 
more difficulty arose from the visitor’s atti- 
tude toward relief than from the client’s 
and our experience bears this out. When 
the visitor is afraid to ask about certain 
items of the budget, for fear she will imme- 
diately be asked for more relief, the client 
is usually equally afraid to mention any 
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small earnings, for fear his relief will be 
cut. Figuring out a budget with the family, 
pencil in hand, item by item, and trying to 
find out how it met its needs before we ap- 
peared on the scene, clears up many points 
other than the financial difficulties. 

Another change of the last year or two is 
in our attitude toward “ made work.” Out 
of our experience in past depressions we 
had gathered a dozen good arguments 
against it; now we have learned that, 
though it may be a poor substitute for relief, 
it is an excellent adjunct to it. As a test of 
the need of relief, it may be resented; as an 
opportunity of earning what would other- 
wise be given, it is welcomed. In an effort 
to find out how our clients felt about it, we 
held several group discussions with some of 
the more intelligent men and they almost 
unanimously approved of it and felt that 
the opportunity should be shared with as 
large a number as possible—not, apparently, 
because that was the sentiment expected of 
them but because they appreciated the de- 
terioration which comes from idleness and 
the tonic effect of hard work. In passing, 
may I say that this attempt to get from our 
clients their own evaluation of methods of 
treatment has proved so interesting that we 
hope to try it again on other points.* 

A similar experience has come from our 
relationship with the Unemployed Citizens’ 
League in which officials who are clients 
have discussed with us the needs of other 
clients. It is hard sometimes to adjust our 
traditional ideas of client-worker relation- 
ship to such an arrangement, and one must 
distinguish carefully between what may and 
what may not be so discussed. Used with 
care, does it not offer the basis of a saner 
conception of social work? Does not some 
of our insistence on a wholly confidential 
relationship smack of a feeling that the 
mere fact of going to a social agency or of 
receiving relief is, in itself, a disgrace? Ifa 
client wishes his friends to know of his 
affairs, why should we object? If we really 
want our treatment to succeed, perhaps 
these friends may be our greatest asset. 
Perhaps our hesitancy comes from not hav- 
ing thought through carefully enough the 
limits of such group treatment. We even 


*See “Group Conferences with Clients as a 
Case Work Tool,” page 240 of this issue. 
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tried out this idea with the Communists for 
a time, until forced to give it up by their 
insistence on “running the whole show.” 

These are details, but they illustrate, I 
think, some of the points in which case 
work policies and practice may be modified 
to meet the needs of a large scale relief job, 
whether under public or private auspices. 
Some of them may also apply in part to the 
extremely difficult and discouraging job of 
the lone worker in a small town or rural 
section who must carry a case load which 
exceeds that of the city worker without the 
latter’s resources. 


WHAT then, is to be the place of the pri- 
vate family case working agency if the 
public department does a good job in this 
field? In several cities the private society 
is already working out this problem and 
finding that a fascinating field is opening 
up with the release from the heavier relief 
burden. It is a problem of which I cannot 
speak from experience, since St. Louis does 
not have any such division of the field. 
Suffice it to say that in the main the division 
follows along traditional lines, giving to the 
private society those families which require 
more intensive treatment than the public 
could be expected to pay for, giving it also 
the chance to experiment, to develop new 
fields, new methods of treatment. It is a 
regrettable fact that no city in the United 
States has had in the past a thoroughly good 
public family agency and an equally good 
private one, that it has been impossible, thus 
far, to see what might be worked out if we 
did have such a happy combination. That 
is something to work for in the future. 

As case workers, we have been guilty, in 
the past, of dwelling too much on the weak- 
nesses and problems of families which came 
to us, rather than on their strengths. This 
long continued depression has brought to us 
a much more normal group of families, 
fan.ilies quite capable of meeting the social 





crises of life through their own natural re- 
sources, even as our own families do. They 
may not wish or need our council or advice 
on any point other than that of meeting the 
economic catastrophe which has_ over- 
whelmed them. Or they may be grateful 
for such advice and quite capable of apply- 
ing it, when once the way is pointed out. 
Too much supervision, too long continued 
guidance and direction may be as bad for 
these as too little. Heavy case loads have 
forced this fact on our attention—forced us 
to rely on a family’s ability to make its own 
plans as far as possible. This is in line 
with the newer theories of the right of a 
person to determine whether or not he 
wishes case work service. It does, of 
course, bring up other questions as to who 
is our client, family or individuals, and 
when we are justified in giving the com- 
munity’s money without adequate return. 

May not some of these questions form the 
basis for a better division between the work 
of good public and private agencies than the 
more cut and dried ones which we have dis- 
cussed in the past? Might not the services 
of a case worker be more often asked if 
there were a clearer idea abroad as to just 
what was meant by such service, and if it 
were not considered something for which a 
normal individual would not ask? If case 
work could come to be considered a service 
in itself, not necessarily associated with the 
need of relief, might some of the tragedies 
be avoided which the need of relief now so 
frequently discloses ? 

On the other hand, if the private agency 
wishes to be free to develop its services on 
a more nearly voluntary basis, must it not be 
alert to see that conditions in the community 
shall not breed an undue amount of personal 
and family difficulties ? 

All of which brings us back again to the 
need for socialized direction of our economic 
trends and the need for social workers to 
take a part in this planning. 
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Are We Doing Case Work? 


Jule Stuart Driscoll 


HAT truth is there in the statement 

so frequently heard that family agen- 
cies are not doing real case work in the 
terrific pressure of present day conditions? 
Are we actually dealing with emergencies 
only? Let us stop for a few moments and 
take stock of our work. Granted that much 
we wish to do must go undone, I venture to 
say that never have our efforts, as case 
workers, counted for more in the lives of 
those whom we serve. Certainly I say, most 
earnestly, that there has never been a greater 
challenge to our case work skills than during 
the past three and a half years of pressure. 
I do not think our clients have ever before 
needed our services more than they do 
today—needed not only our help with the 
inevitable rent and gas, the requests for 
which come with such systematic regularity, 
but much more our moral support, our 
understanding, and perhaps just our “ stand- 
ing by.” 

Granted that we have been forced to 
bend our case work standards in order that 
we might extend a helping hand to the ever- 
increasing number of individuals who re- 
quire it, | am far from thinking that the 
very foundations of our case work are col- 
lapsing under us. Is it not, rather, that old 
methods and goals are giving place to new? 
Are we working toward a new sense of 
values and finding a new equilibrium? As 
the months pass into years, are we realizing 
that this is not a temporary departure from 
the normal and that we never shall return to 
the old order? We are accepting the chal- 
lenge of the times, with all its opportunities 
to evolve better methods of procedure, to 
interpret our work to the public, to come to 
grips with realities, and to take our clients 
and our volunteers into partnership as never 
before. 

I wish that time admitted of our taking 
stock more often. Perhaps we should find 
more balance on the case work side than we 
realize, in the midst of the rush and whirl of 
our busy days. Admittedly, some of our 
standards are badly bent—perhaps even 
broken—but, more and more, are we not 
clinging to fundamental principles and plac- 
ing first things first? I feel, very decidedly, 
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that we may find little gems of case work 
strewn all along the road we have travelled 
during the past three years. Over and over 
again case workers are doing priceless bits 
of case work, which perhaps are not recog- 
nized under that all-too-technical word. lf 
we have listened with sympathetic under- 
standing, have shown an appreciation of 
our clients’ brave struggles and achieve- 
ments, have been able to offer the sadly 
needed word of encouragement and of hope 
(as well as the urgently required rent, or 
gas, or light, or food)—is that not case 
work? If we have sent the man or the 
woman away, not only with some sense of 
financial security but with fresh courage, 
just because of talking things through with 
us, is that not case work? Surely it is a far 
cry from the administration of relief on a 
purely monetary basis. 

Mr. Adams has more than once paid tribute to 
the case work approach. He is a man of culture, 
education, business experience, and integrity, who 
presents, as nearly as anyone could, what we are 
prone to call a straight unemployment problem. A 
regular allowance has been necessary to tide the 
family over this difficult period. In expressing his 
appreciation Mr. Adams has said that it is not the 
relief itself, sadly needed though it has been, but 
rather the way in which the relief has been given, 
that has counted for most: the fact that his 
family’s budget was taken into consideration, albeit 
the allowance has been a paltry sum to offer a 
family of their standards; that they were given 
the money to pay their own accounts and to make 
their own purchases. Mr. Adams said, one day 
when signing his receipt, “ You do know how I 
hate this business, don’t you? Every time I come 
here for money, my feet drag, but I always go 
away feeling better just because I’ve talked things 
over with someone who understands.” 


Is that not case work, even if there is not 
a place one can check, in all the 83 “ Serv- 
ices Rendered ” on the statistical card? It 
means more to Mr. Adams and his family 
than all the services one could check, with 
the one exception of “permanent work 
secured.” And this is just one small sample 
of the case work being done many times a 
day, day in and day out, by every case 
worker. 

One cannot ignore the tremendous re- 
sponsibility which we, as case workers, have 
in treatment through “ just listening,” giv- 
ing our distraught clients the emotional 
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release and the confidence without which 
they cannot work through their difficulties. 
It is not easy in the pressure of throngs of 
waiting clients: certainly it calls for all the 
philosophy we can muster, for the self- 
application of our case work principles, for 
some degree of detachment in the midst of 
the whirl. And it clearly indicates that re- 
freshment of mind, of body, and of spirit 
are essential in order that we may be more 
keenly alive to our responsibilities and to 
our opportunities. 

Down the years there has been a close contact 
with the Blake family. They have received, at 
some time or other, every possible case work serv- 
ice which the accepted standards of the day sug- 
gested as the best means of meeting their particular 
needs. They had become well adjusted in the 
community and had required little service and no 
financial assistance for over two years. 

Last winter, unemployment and illness necessi- 
tated heavy expenditures. At Mr. Blake’s request 
for further help the worker’s first reaction was to 
point out to Mr. Blake the large amount of relief 
he had received and the fact that it just could not 
continue; but quickly, almost intuitively, the 
worker changed her approach and reminded first 
herself and then Mr. Blake of the years he had 
splendidly managed without a cent of relief. It 
was not until some weeks later that the worker 
was aware of the crisis which Mr. Blake had faced 
that day. In writing to express his appreciation 
of the assistance given when the family was in 
such need, Mr. Blake said he would like the worker 
to know that he had been in a desperate state of 
mind that day and on the verge of committing a 
rash act, when the worker’s reassurance of how 
splendidly he had managed in the past, and of his 
prospects for the future, brought him to his senses. 

The worker’s treatment that day con- 
sisted solely of trying to strengthen Mr. 
Blake’s weakened morale. Was not the 
service in that one interview more vital to 
the happy home life of the Blake family 
than the sum total of the more tangible 
services of the past—services which we are 
perhaps too inclined to think of as real case 
work ? 

That brings us to the “ relationship treat- 
ment ” of which we have heard and read so 
much during recent months—the role of the 
case worker in treatment. The newer psy- 
chological approach has much to offer if we 
use it wisely and within reason, and if we 
remember that a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. If we apply psychological 


principles it behooves us to equip ourselves 
accordingly. The newer method has much 
to commend it. It emphasizes the value of 
silence on the part of the worker; of listen- 
ing to what the other wishes to talk about, 
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rather than probing foi what we wish to 
know; not of trying to change the attitude 
of the other person, but of helping him to 
change his own attitude; not of planning 
for, or even with him, but rather of encour- 
aging him to make his own plans. 

Two little old women—sisters—were obviously 
in need of institutional care but had a pronounced 
horror of an old ladies’ home. Through the co- 
operation of a previous employer, their church, the 
family agency, and with the help of a volunteer 
whose interest was aroused, the two old women 
were financed in their own two rooms until they 
themselves reached the point of realizing that insti- 
tutional care was advisable. 

Visited in the home, after they were comfort- 
ably settled there, they told the visitor how happy 
they were and asked her why she had not made 
them go months before. The visitor, in turn, asked 
them if they thought they would have had the 
same story to tell her, had they been forced to enter 
the home against their wishes. 

Probably all of us have experimented 
with relationship and psychological treat- 
ment, possibly without recognizing it as 
such. It is with the recording of such proc- 
esses that we have not gone very far. 

As the problem of unemployment con- 
tinues to out-number all other problems, we, 
of necessity, are forced to sacrifice some of 
our standards. If we are to cope effectively 
with the ever-increasing pressure, we must 
bring ourselves to the realization that inten- 
sive work with a large number of families 
always has been and always will be an im- 
possibility. Our hope and our salvation 
would seem to lie in a better classification 
of our case load and in the realization that 
all individuals do not need or want our case 
work service. For many, release from emo- 
tional tension with, and sometimes without, 
relief is all that is necessary to make them 
self-directing persons. But what of those 
whose problems are attributable to mental or 
physical disorders, or to personality or 
marital difficulties? What of those who, for 
one reason or another, have been unable to 
adjust themselves to the drastic changes 
which unemployment has wrought in their 
previously well-ordered lives? To them we 
must give the finest type of service of which 
we are capable, drawing deeply from the 
wells of our experience. 

In conclusion I wish to stress, emphati- 
cally, the responsibility which we as case 
workers are facing in relation to those who, 
for the first time in their lives, are forced to 
apply to a social agency. If ever our case 
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work methods have been necessary, if ever 
we have needed to cling to our principles, it 
is in our treatment of the sensitive, highly 
independent men who are now finding their 
way to our offices. How often one reads in 
our case histories today such entries as this: 
“Mr. A. is a particularly fine and inde- 
pendent man who has never before applied 
for assistance and who feels his position 
keenly!”’ I wonder if we always appreciate 
the mental anguish through which these new 
friends of ours have passed before bringing 
themselves to the point of applying to us? 


Mr. Fraser, like Mr. Adams, is a man with 
family background and education above the aver- 
age. He is of a supersensitive, artistic tempera- 
ment. He has held excellent positions and has 
always been able to provide well for his family. 
During the last few months his income has 
dwindled to almost negligible figures. In spite of 
rigid economies, he had come to the point where 
he could no longer carry on. The thought of hav- 
ing to apply for assistance was anathema to him. 
Apart from his natural aversion to anything 
approximating relief, he had felt that charity, as he 
called it, was a cold and impersonal thing and that 
any applicant would be treated with contempt. 

A socially minded and well-informed friend tried 
to explain something of the methods of modern 
social work. Mr. Fraser showed interest but could 
not see how case work methods differed from the 
administration of any form of relief. The friend 
then pointed out that many people sought not 
relief but advice from the agency in question, and 
that the workers were accustomed to dealing 
understandingly with just such situations as his. 
Mr. Fraser admitted that he might have a wrong 
impression but his pride got the better of him, and 
he added that he always had made his own way in 
the world, that he had pulled through tight places 
before, and could pull through again. The friend 
realized the uselessness of pressing further just 
then. He was well aware of the true state of 
affairs and at the opportune time, when conditions 
were blackest, he again urged Mr. Fraser to see a 
worker whom he knew personally, if not for relief, 
at least for some advice out of her experience with 
such situations. Again Mr. Fraser’s very soul 
shrank from assistance but this time he consented 
to go to the worker’s office to talk things over 
with her if, and when, he could no longer carry on. 
That time soon came, or rather could no longer be 
postponed. Mr. Fraser himself broached the sub- 
ject and said he would have to see the worker but 
only for advice. He still shrank from what to him 
was cold charity, with nothing human about it. 
The friend, knowing the urgency of the need, tele- 
phoned and made an appointment for Mr. Fraser 
whose quick response was, “I don’t know whether 
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I should thank you or hit you, but since you have 
made the appointment I'll go.” 

The interview proved to be almost as difficult 
for the worker as for Mr. Fraser. Had she 
pressed for information she would have lost all 
opportunity to be of real service. The interview 
called for unlimited tact and much moral support 
as well as the particular advice which Mr. Fraser 
had sought. But it is Mr. Fraser’s reaction we are 
stressing. He admitted to his friend that several 
times on his way to the office he had turned back 
and only the knowledge that the worker was wait- 
ing for him finally enabled him to overcome his 
aversion. He told also how his impression had 
altered as he approached the building and of the 
psychological effect of its inviting appearance 
which gave him courage. His reaction to the 
worker was that he had found someone with a 
sympathetic understanding of his position and that 
by telling her his difficulties he had not lowered 
himself in her estimation. He then announced 
that he had gone away feeling that there was 
someone to whom he could go if he needed further 
advice or even help, and as though he had received 
a moral “ bucking.” 

The situation went from bad to worse and Mr. 
Fraser was obliged to return. On this occasion 
the worker was able to develop a relationship with 
Mr. Fraser by talking of places of mutual interest 
to them. Soon he was speaking surprisingly nat- 
urally and easily about various experiences in the 
past, and incidentally giving the worker a very 
good idea of his background. But let us turn again 
to Mr. Fraser’s reactions. His comment to his 
friend was that the worker had conjured up such 
visions of his past life that he had been lifted out 
of the present depths of despair, and upon leaving 
the office, he had found himself walking in the 
opposite direction to his intended destination. 
What of the effect upon him of the relief he had 
so dreaded? To the worker he remarked, when 
given assistance with rent, that he felt as though 
a ton weight had been removed and the depression 
had lifted. To his friend he said that to go home 
at night to find a warm house and half a ton of 
coal in the basement had brought him nearer tears 
than he had been since childhood. 

By carrying out some of the plans formulated 
during the two interviews with him, and by over- 
coming his inherent aversion to appealing to rela- 
tives, who should be in a position to tide the family 
over the present difficulty, it is hoped that Mr. 
Fraser may soon be able to manage. 


[ leave it to you to measure the value of 
the case work service Mr. Fraser so dreaded. 
To him it has, we hope, interpreted a few of 
the principles of case work about which he 
had known so little; to the worker it has 
demonstrated the privilege, the responsi- 
bility, and the challenge of case work in 
times of adversity. 


The Detroit District Plan 
Ella Lee Cowgill 


ONE of the newer district schemes 

developed for the administration of 
social work in our cities can lay claim to 
great originality in the basic idea back of 
their plans. Family service agencies long 
ago pioneered in this field and it is upon 
their models that much of the present day 
machinery has been built. Detroit and some 
other cities have, however, broadened the 
scope of the district organizations so that 
equal emphasis is given to all types of social 
work carried on in the various sections of 
the city, hardly possible before social work 
in our cities was centralized through the de- 
velopment of community chests and coun- 
cils. A council of social agencies speaks 
with much greater authority than a case 
working organization when it steps into a 
district and asks the workers from all agen- 
cies in the field to counsel together. 

The Detroit District Plan, which was set 
up for the primary purpose of establishing 
a better understanding between the workers 
in all social agencies and their communities, 
was initiated by the Council of Social 
Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit in De- 
cember, 1931. To put influence and back- 
ing behind the scheme, a meeting of execu- 
tives of all citywide agencies was called. 
In this way every district field worker 
throughout the city was assured that his 
chief agreed to his co-operation in the plan. 
With the official seal of approval obtained, 
the work was begun in the various districts. 

First an organization committee was 
selected in each district. If there was a set- 
tlement house, the head resident was asked 
to take the lead. This was the case in five 
districts; and the directors cheerfully took 
on the additional burden and carried the 
work forward as if they had only stretched 
the walls of their buildings to the bound- 
aries of their districts. For most of them 
this meant a large extension of their serv- 
ices. In districts which contained no such 
helpful trained workers, a woman’s club or 
a carefully selected committee of influential 
persons assumed the responsibility for initi- 
ating the council. The organizing commit- 
tee made plans for the first meeting and 


gave careful thought to the important task 
of selecting the organizations and people to 
be included. 

The second step was actually calling the 
first meeting in each district. Ministers, 
school principals, police and fire inspectors, 
members of boards of social agencies and 
social workers, as well as outstanding indi- 
viduals from the community were invited. 
This group organized the District Council 
and became the charter members. The ex- 
ecutive committee elected at this first meet- 
ing drew up plans, proposed by-laws, and 
appointed necessary functional committees 
for specific duties—case committees, recre- 
ation committees, health committees, cloth- 
ing committees, and committees for social 
work interpretation. 

One further step was soon found to be 
essential. These functional committees 
needed to have their work centralized so that 
their procedure could be kept as uniform as 
necessary and in accord with citywide poli- 
cies. To accomplish this, central committees 
were set up, composed of the chairmen of 
the specific district committees together with 
representatives of citywide organizations 
concerned with that particular field. For 
example, the Central Clothing Committee 
was made up of the chairmen of all the dis- 
trict clothing committees and representatives 
of such organizations as the American Red 
Cross, the Department of Public Welfare, 
the Attendance Department of the schools, 
the Needlework Guild of America, the 
Goodwill Industries, and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The chairmen of all the 
central committees were appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Council of Social 
Agencies. This central pooling of ideas and 
co-ordinating of activities effected a very 
satisfactory organization for getting neces- 
sary pieces of work done. 

After the organization was thus launched, 
the District Councils proceeded much as 
would a Council of Social Agencies in any 
city. The Council meetings were held for 
educational purposes and the executive com- 
mittee meetings for planning and adminis- 
tration. The executive committees studied 
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the needs of their communities and planned 
ways and means of meeting these needs as 
far as possible. They sought to co-ordinate 
the work of all the agencies operating in 
their districts and to an amazing extent they 
succeeded. They educated the people as to 
the functions of their social agencies and 
how to use them. As a general result it was 
found, after a year’s time, that there was 
much closer co-ordination in social thinking 
among the active people of each district. 
They had developed a new community con- 
sciousness and had acquired a knowledge 
of accepted social work procedure. From 
working together they had learned the evils 
of duplication and were glad to avail them- 
selves of the machinery for avoiding it. 
Family case working agencies have re- 
ported that they have found the association 
with workers and lay people from all fields 
most advantageous. They have been glad 
to have such a varied group understand their 
work. The outstanding men and women 
who have assumed the chairmenships in the 
districts have been able to bring influence 
upon their communities and so have helped 
to smooth the way for the family agency. 
Time after time the supervisors of the 
Department of Public Welfare have asked 
the district executive committees to face 
serious problems with them and together 
they have solved them. When rents could 
not be paid and many families were being 
evicted daily, one supervisor asked the 
Council chairman to call a meeting of the 
executive committee and to invite a number 
of the landlords to meet with them. This 
was done and brought far-reaching results. 
Another supervisor was confronted with a 
lack of recreational facilities. The only 
community house in the district was closed 
because of lack of funds. The executive 
committee chose an influential group to look 
into the problem. This committee was able 
to have the building opened and the work 
carried on by volunteers. <A third super- 
visor found her work was obstructed by a 
lack of understanding on the part of many 
of the personnel men in the industries in her 
district. The chairman of the executive 
committee asked the employment manager 
of one of the largest industries in the dis- 
trict to invite the others to come into con- 
ference with the executive committee. An 
evening was spent in discussion with much 
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smoother co-ordination as a result. As one 
supervisor recently remarked, “ No matter 
what you want to do in your district there is 
always an intelligent group ready to back 
you.” 

The District Council Plan also gives the 
worker in the case work field easy access to 
information about other agencies so that she 
can make the greatest possible use of them. 
The priest, the teacher, the minister, the 
recreation worker, the settlement director, 
the nurse, and the doctor become real people 
to her and not merely names or voices heard 
over the telephone. After District Council 
meetings, supervisors go back to their staffs 
with specific, first hand information as to 
the procedure which should be followed in 
working with other organizations in the dis- 
trict. The past year has brought about so 
many changes in all programs that a fre- 
quent restatement of procedure is necessary. 
For instance, during the first months of this 
year, every District Council had a “ Health 
Meeting.” Representatives of the Board of 
Health, the Visiting Nurse Association, the 
City Physician’s Office, the Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Hospital Social Workers, and 
the Dental Association all explained the re- 
sponsibility their organizations assumed in 
caring for the sick of the community. The 
discussion which followed clarified hazy 
points. The family case workers who were 
present gained new information which was 
useful in solving their family problems and 
became personally acquainted with the indi- 
viduals to whom they would later turn for 
co-operation. 

As a vehicle of interpretation, a district 
plan, including a varied group of organiza- 
tions and people, is conducive to a general 
dissemination of knowledge which tends to 
replace a critical attitude with one of co- 
operation and gives a more unified approach 
to the problems with which the whole com- 
munity is concerned. As an administrative 
machine, such a district plan offers ways 
and means for accomplishing many tasks 
for which the co-operation of the whole 
community is needed. The Detroit District 
Plan is demonstrating that a council of 
social agencies can marshal public support 
for the family agencies and at the same time 
set up an efficient machine for social 
planning. 
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Group Conferences with Clients as a Case Work Tool 
Minnie Alper 


N these days of rush and pressure and 
rapidly changing case work technique 
necessary to meet changing social conditions, 
what case worker has not at times felt a 
sense of being out of step with her clients? 
Lack of time to interpret fully case work 
ideas to each individual client and to get 
back in turn his own point of view has often 
contributed to the feeling that there is a gap 
between the case worker’s thinking and 
the client's which should be bridged. The 
case worker usually interprets fairly care- 
fully the agency’s point of view toward the 
client’s individual problem; but how often 
is the client given enough perspective in his 
view of the agency and the community prob- 
lems so that he is able to see beyond his own 
individual needs to the needs of the com- 
munity as a whole and to the part the agency 
plays in meeting those needs? This is par- 
ticularly true of the group of clients whose 
dependency is due more largely to the gen- 
eral economic situation than to any failure 
on the part of the individual. In his isola- 
tion as one unemployed individual dealing 
with one visitor he often gets a distorted 
idea of relative proportions because he can- 
not see the whole picture—he sees only one 
small piece of the puzzle. 

In an effort to remedy these difficulties, 
experiments in group conferences with 
clients have been initiated in some of the 
districts of the St. Louis Provident Asso- 
ciation, with the purpose of giving the 
clients some opportunity to find out more 
about the underlying principles which gov- 
ern the agency’s policy and for developing 
their own philosophy and participating in 
agency planning. 





THE staff of Beaumont District, in which 
the first conferences were held, had been 
talking for a long time of the apparent need 
of the clients for some outlet in discussion. 
The district covers a congested section and 
up to the present has had as clients very few 
of the so-called “ white-collar” group. The 
change in the type of clients since the de- 
pression began has been indicated in the 
trend from the workmen with poor work 
records and short jobs to the better type of 


workmen doing the same kind of labor, the 
difference indicated by a long history of 
stability and satisfactory service at the same 
job or trade, often for the same company as 
long as five or ten or even twenty years. 
The visitors had been frequently surprised 
to find how intelligent and well read some 
of the men were, even though they had little 
formal education; how anxious they were 
to discuss questions of policy, once they 
were raised; and what a difference there 
was in the client’s attitude toward his own 
problems and the agency when he discovered 
mutual interests and points of view of which 
he had not been aware. 

The question of client participation and 
group conferences was first raised in the 
fall of 1932 when the voters of the city 
had been called upon to vote a bond issue 
for relief funds. The district offices in the 
poorer and congested areas had asked the 
help of their clients in electioneering at the 
polls. In Beaumont District, as a means of 
expediting the explanation of the plan to 
the clients, the men, about sixty in number, 
were asked to come to the district office and 
were seen in groups of ten. The bond issue 
and its purpose was explained and volun- 
teers were then called upon to work at the 
polls on election day to distribute literature 
and ask the affirmative vote of each voter. 
The response to the request was practically 
unanimous. Each group was asked to choose 
its own captain who would be responsible 
for seeing that his precinct was taken care 
of and the leader was chosen quickly. 
Though the preliminary discussion was 
short, leadership qualities in some of the 
men were at once evident and the choice of 
captains was in most instances good. The 
men seemed thoroughly to enjoy the short 
discussion, laughed and joked, and took 
pride in the fact that the agency had called 
upon them to contribute to an undertaking 
in which they were so vitally interested. 
The bond issue was approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the voters. One after 
another of the clients who had participated 
in the election day work commented after- 
wards to their visitors with triumphant 
enthusiasm, “ We put it over, didn’t we!” 
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Even a long time afterwards clients referred 
back to the experience with evident enjoy- 
ment. The case workers who had partici- 
pated could not fail to notice the release the 
men experienced and to wonder about a 
method of repeating and enlarging upon the 
experiment. 


RECENTLY, when a possible made work 
program was being discussed by the agency, 
the opportunity seemed ripe for testing the 
value of group conference discussions with 
clients. Here was a definite subject in 
which every unemployed client would be 
interested and in which the clients’ own 
participation in helping the agency think the 
values through would be of real help. Faced 
with the usual shortage of funds to carry 
on the kind of a program the agency would 
like, the supervisory group had been discuss- 
ing a limited program, trying to decide what 
to leave out. Many questions were puz- 
zling. Who should be chosen, and why? 
What wages should be paid? How many 
days should the men work? Should the men 
be given enough work to meet a minimum 
budget and their cases closed, or should a 
partial budget be supplied to a greater num- 
ber of men and the contact of the agency 
continued? Were the benefits of made work 
great enough to justify the agency in push- 
ing such a program in the face of limited 
funds and the cheaper method of direct 
relief ? 

For the discussion of the made work pro- 
gram, visitors in the district were asked to 
suggest from the more intelligent and stable 
group of clients those who had shown some 
interest in discussing the unemployment 
problem in its wider implications. Five men 
were chosen and requested to attend a meet- 
ing at the district office. The men began 
arriving an hour before the appointed time. 
The staff members in the group were limited 
to four as it was felt best to have a larger 
representation from the client group. The 
explanation was made that the agency 
wanted to have the opinion of the group on 
made work as they were the ones who would 
be benefited or harmed by any program de- 
cided upon. It was made clear that the 
agency, since it is only one of the five agen- 
cies participating in the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee (which is planning the relief program 
of the city), could only pass their recom- 
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mendations on to the Citizens’ Committee 
and that there could be no guarantee that 
their ideas would be accepted. The financial 
situation of the agency was explained. The 
group was given figures showing the amount 
of funds available for the year and the 
number of families under care. It was 
obvious that the utmost economy would be 
necessary to provide minimum necessities 
from the amount of money available. They 
were asked for their opinion of the value of 
made work in any form. The question was 
also raised as to whether they would think 
it best to select a group of men, limited by 
the amount of money available, who should 
be put on made jobs for enough days a week 
to meet their minimum budgets and thus 
close their contact with the agency, leaving 
the remainder of the group to the care of the 
agency dispensing relief; or whether the 
work should be spread to give more men 
opportunities, even though further contact 
with the agency would be necessary. The 
previous experience of St. Louis and other 
cities which showed the cost of a made 
work program to be higher than that of 
direct relief was cited; and they were asked 
whether they would prefer, even under these 
circumstances, to have a made work pro- 
gram or whether they could make any sug- 
gestions as to how the relief and made work 
program might be combined to give work 
and at the same time not be wasteful of 
limited funds. 

The clients, who had not known each 
other prior to the meeting, very quickly be- 
came acquainted as they told of their own 
work experiences. One was a union struc- 
tural iron worker whose wage scale still 
stands at $11.75 a day even though he has 
not had a single day’s work at his trade for 
two years; another a union bricklayer, 
present working scale $12 a day, who has 
had no work at his trade for eighteen 
months; a unio. printer who gets an occa- 
sional day’s work at his trade for $7.50 a 
day but who loses the union’s unemploy- 
ment benefit of $7 a week if he has any 
work during the period; a shoe worker for 
eight years, formerly an Arkansas school 
teacher; and an erstwhile traveling sales- 
man and manager of a branch office for a 
wholesale firm dealing in machinery belting, 
who formerly drew a salary around $250 a 
month, now attempting to sell sign painting 
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contracts for his unemployed brother who 
does the actual work. They accepted the 
staff members on a level of equality; and 
while they asked numerous questions about 
the agency, they showed no disposition to 
wait for the opinions of the staff members, 
who purposely tried to keep in the back- 
ground of the conversation. The clients 
lost no time in hesitation, but attacked the 
problem vigorously, each one anxious to 
express himself freely. 

Very quickly they presented numerous 
reasons why a made work program should 
be developed. 

“Every man feels better when he is 
working.” “A man feels awful not to be 
able to support his family.” ‘“ Mighty dis- 
couraging to tramp around looking for work 
and to see nothing but ‘no help wanted’ 
signs. Sometimes you even get insulted 
when you ask for a job and are ordered out 
of the employment office if you try to put in 
an extra word for yourself.” “ It’s disgust- 
ing to sit around the house with nothing to 
do.” “ No one likes to be getting something 
for nothing. I like to work for what I get.” 
“I’m getting so stiff and lazy I doubt if I 
could do a good day’s work again.” 

The ironworker drolly commented that, 
if he didn’t get up on a building pretty soon, 
when he did go up he wouldn’t know how 
to act; and besides, when work was plenti- 
ful, employers gave a worker who had 
grown stiff “a chance to work into a job” 
but now “if you couldn’t keep up the pace, 
you’d just be out of luck.” The men pre- 
scribed work universally, commenting criti- 
cally that many persons who had never 
worked regularly were taking advantage of 
the situation and living better on relief 
funds than ever before and that this group 
needed work just as badly as those who 
had always worked and now _ wanted 
work to help maintain their desire for re- 
sponsibility and independence. They also 
thought that some men who went on jobs 
might become dissatisfied that they were 
working for relief while others were getting 
the same amount of relief without work. 
They thought a certain amount of made 
work should be compulsory for every un- 
employed family head, with a few excep- 
tions for good reasons (of which the visitors 
should be the judge). The particular ex- 
ceptions mentioned were men who had regu- 
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lar part-time earnings which would be inter- 
fered with by made work and men like the 
printer, who would lose considerable union 
unemployment benefits if he took other 
work. Since the made work would come 
out of relief funds, they felt that the com- 
munity should not lose the benefit of this 
regular and real wage. 

The men unanimously agreed that work 
was a privilege, preferred to relief, and 
that work opportunities should be divided 
evenly “to avoid jealousy among the men.” 
If there was to be any variation in the 
amount secured from the total relief fund, 
they were emphatic that the variation should 
come through direct relief as “ anyone with 
sense could see that a man with a large 
family needs more than a man with a small 
family.” The tentative thinking of the 
Citizens’ Committee and the agency had 
been definitely in the direction of enough 
days’ work for the men, at the prevailing 
rate of pay sufficient to cover a minimum 
budget, and elimination of certain families 
from the agency contact. Even though this 
idea was advanced several times with dif- 
ferent emphasis, it was always quickly and 
completely rejected in favor of an equal 
amount of work for each man spread as far 
as funds made possible. Early in the dis- 
cussion the men brought out the feeling of 
insecurity engendered by the plan of a 
selected group on minimum budgets, feel- 
ing that this group would be subject to con- 
stant worry and fear, knowing that the job 
could not last more than six or eight months 
at most. There would be no opportunity 
for saving and every contingency such as 
that of bad weather on outdoor jobs or a 
day’s illness would make impossible inroads 
on incomes already at the lowest possible 
level. If recourse to the agency in an emer- 
gency were not possible, real hardship 
would be the result. The men accepted 
philosophically that they could not expect to 
have any luxuries, nor did they want luxu- 
ries at the expense of the community. The 
bricklayer, in a matter-of-fact tone, stated 
that it would take at least $200 to outfit a 
family in decent clothing because their 
clothing supply was so badly depleted. The 
others agreed that this sum would be none 
too large. There was no hint or intimation 
that they expected the agency to meet this 
need. They were merely stating simple 
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They felt that debts should wait 
One man’s 


facts. 
until real work was secured. 
comment that if he went to work he would 
have to leave town “to keep his creditors 
from knocking his house down” brought 
an answering sympathetic laugh from the 


others. The emphatic confession, “ Me 
too,” was almost a chorus. They all felt 
that the fact they were on made work, paid 
for out of relief money, should be made 
clear as a protection from creditors so that 
the fund might be used to the limit in meet- 
ing current needs. 

Even though every man in the group in 
his regular work had made far more than 
the prevailing wage on city jobs where made 
work was contemplated, they still felt this 
did not interfere with their desire for the 
jobs. They were all long past the stage 
where they cared to be particular. When 
the question was raised about the difficulty 
of adjusting to a type of work different 
from what they had known, the bricklayer 
commented that anyone ought to be able to 
learn “how to push a broom on a street 
cleaning job” and another man commented 
dryly that he had never heard of anyone 
“hurting himself working too hard on a 
city job.” One man volunteered that, while 
he would admit that he would much rather 
work for his old wage, he had been through 
so much that anything would look good to 
him now. When someone remarked that to 
the unemployed who five years ago had 
made only two or three dollars a day, the 
made work wage would not look so low, 
the ironworker’s reply was that they all 
knew the man who made that little five years 
ago “ didn’t have no pep nohow, so his spirit 
couldn’t be hurt much.” They were inter- 
ested in the fact that made work jobs were 
contemplated on public improvements, 
always attempting to make sure that the men 
were to be used only where the regular 
budget did not provide for the jobs. They 
all felt that by giving labor to public im- 
provements, they would be partially com- 
pensated for the low wages. 

As anxious as the men were for made 
work, none of them felt that they should 
work full time, as the opportunity to seek 
real work would thus be curtailed and they 
would also lose the benefit of what little they 
had been able to make at real jobs. They 
preferred having Monday off to look for 
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work as they considered that the most favor- 
able day for employment hunting. Two of 
the five men had been under care of the 
agency the previous summer when, because 
of lack of funds, many families—their own 
included—were dropped from relief bene- 
fits for a period of several weeks. They 
thought every effort should be made to 
avoid such a contingency again and were 
willing to do their share to conserve limited 
funds. They constantly reverted to their 
desire for real jobs. When the question of 
earnings by odd jobs was first raised, sev- 
eral of the men stated at once that they 
had had practically no work. One man, 
hesitatingly, but in a rather proud voice, 
stated that his visitor (to whom he referred 
as “his lady’) told him that he was “ right 
lucky” at picking up work. He nearly 
always made his rent and sometimes his 
light and gas. If he was short fifteen or 
twenty cents she always helped him, but he 
always tried his best to make at least that 
much. The other men looked somewhat 
sheepish; and, not to be outdone, first one 
and then another told that they also made 
enough for one or another item in their 
budgets. Only one man, the shoe worker, 
very reluctantly stated that he had made 
nething. Apologetically he explained that 
he had never done any laboring work. 
Everyone, including the traveling salesman, 
told of various odd jobs at labor far from 
their regular occupations. Jokingly the 
bricklayer told of helping two men move 
six rooms of furniture including two pianos, 
the three men dividing up the proceeds, each 
getting $1.25 for his day’s labor. He used to 
sit around the house and nearly went crazy 
so he decided “he might just as well sit 
around down at the moving company.” 
Whatever he makes he is “ just that much 
ahead.” The shoeworker objected to the 
low wages, but the bricklayer drolly com- 
mented that the man who owned the moving 
truck was about as bad off as he was and 
that the two helpers had felt very pleased 
when he divided the profits about even. The 
traveling salesman told of making a survey 
of broken sidewalks and lots covered with 
weeds in an attempt to pick up jobs. The 
ironworker told of listing broken fire 
escapes and his efforts to get work through 
contact with the owners. 
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THE spirit of the men, badly bent but cer- 
tainly not broken, and their balance in the 
face of real privation, long continued wor- 
ries, and economic uncertainty was a real 
revelation to the case workers present. The 
ability to laugh over hardships that might 
easily have overwhelmed them brought out 
the admiration of the workers and banished, 
once and for all, the haunting fear that 
economic dependency is making beggars of 
the whole dependent group. The pride the 
men took in their own pitifully small earn- 
ings as their contributions to their own 
independence, and their own insistent argu- 
ments for work in return for relief, were as 
good a tonic for the case workers as for the 
shoeworker, who had come nearest to losing 
his courage completely. During the first 
part of the meeting he was obviously dis- 
gruntled by his situation, gloomy and some- 
what critical. He had been working on a 
relief work job created by the agency, clean- 
ing the debris from a lot belonging to an 
automobile company. He was working five 
days a week at $2 a day and saw no way 
clear to meet his family’s needs on that 
amount. He was stiff and sore, not accus- 
tomed to heavy labor. When he learned 
that the lot was eventually to be used for a 
playground in his neighborhood, the space 
having been donated to a settlement house 
if the relief agencies would provide the 
labor to put it in condition, and that his own 
children might eventually enjoy it, he 
seemed more interested. The other men 
good-naturedly laughed when he described 
his aching muscles. They too would get 
sore if they had to work hard. The shoe- 
worker reluctantly joined in the laughter. 
The ironworker asked how large the lot was 
and how long the project had been under 
way. When he learned the lot was quite 
small and that the work had been going on 
for months, he drawled in a _ half-serious 
manner that they “should have half North 
St. Louis cleaned up by now.” Even the 
shoeworker laughed heartily at this sally. 
As the meeting progressed, he lost his 
gloomy expression and developed the first 
signs of enthusiasm he had shown for 
months. 

The meeting lasted for over two hours, 
with never a lagging moment. Between dis- 
cussions of made work the salesman talked 
at length, mentioning self-help plans evolved 


by various unemployed groups, the gold 
standard, and his suggestion for hastening 
economic recovery by means of correlation 
between income tax, with increasing em- 
phasis on the upper levels of income, and the 
index of unemployment, thus making it pref- 
erable for huge incomes to be diverted for 
work and wages since they would otherwise 
be confiscated for taxes. The problems of 
the unions and the effect of long continued 
unemployment on wage scales were also 
attacked with gusto. Insecurity and uncer- 
tainty. Fear of the future. The unreality 
of a high wage scale when there is no work. 
The conviction that the workmen should 
stick together, yet the question as to how 
they could do it. A realization that in many 
jobs now available the working man is being 
exploited yet the helpless feeling that this 
condition cannot be avoided as “no man is 
going to miss a chance to earn even fifty 
cents when his children are facing starva- 
tion.”” All these angles were touched upon. 
One of the visitors afterwards remarked 
that she would have to get busy and do some 
thinking and reading in order to keep up 
with her clients. 


THE experiment was stimulating to both 
the client and case working groups. The 
staff members were delighted that the men 
were anxious to get together again for more 
discussions. The shoeworker was most 
anxious to continue discussion, his comment 
being: “ That was a swell bunch of fel- 
lows.” He was now able to smile, having 
lost the fear developed when, aching and 
sore from unaccustomed labor, another 
client on the lot had said to him, “ Your 
visitor must have it in for you because you 
have to work five days and I only have to 
work two.” 

The staff is planning to enlarge the group 
gradually, keeping a preponderance of the 
more intelligent and thinking clients but 
bringing in a few of those who are definite 
problems. It was apparent that the men, in 
their discussion, worked upon each other to 
develop morale and spirit in a way that 
would have been impossible for the case 
worker in contact with the individual client 
on his individual problem. The case workers 
were able to draw out the differing attitudes 
and opinions of the men and to help them a 
bit further in their thinking than they 
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would have been able to go alone. The 
clients in turn gave back to the case workers 
a greater sense of reality in the need for 
work. The staff members gained some feel- 
ing of assurance that the insight of the men 
into their own needs coincided to a large 
extent with the thinking of the case work 
group. Though men who had gone through 
the stresses and strains which this group had 
endured might easily have been excused had 
they shown a tendency to think in terms of 
their own individual needs, it was hearten- 
ing to see how much they thought in terms 
of the whole group of unemployed and pre- 
scribed for their needs in an objective and 
impartial fashion. The case workers felt 
that the clients grew in self-esteem when 
they recognized that the agency saw their 
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individual problems as part of an economic 
disaster and not as an evidence of their own 
individual failures. 

The staff is enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of case work treatment and effective 
interpretation of the agency’s policies 
through the group method, feeling that, if 
the type of clients who are leaders in their 
neighborhoods are given a broader view of 
the agency’s problems and aims, they can in 
turn pass the ideas on to other clients and 
neighbors, thus bringing about a_ better 
understanding between the agency and the 
group it strives to help. In the use of the 
group conference, they feel, they have 
stumbled upon a new case work tool which 
has many fascinating angles for future 
development. 


International Case Work 


David W. Wainhouse 


HE international aspects of the problem 

of support to families divided by fron- 
tiers raise procedural complexities which go 
to the root of our present international sys- 
tem of sovereign states. The International 
Migration Service, as an organization which 
deals with problems arising in _ families 
divided by frontiers, has all along been 
aware of the vacuum in which legal reme- 
dies move when they are detached, in the 
language of the lawyers, from the sover- 
eign which gives rise to them. It has espe- 
cially interested itself in the problem of 
support of families deserted by husbands 
who have migrated to other countries. That 
a large number of such cases come to the 
American Branch of the Service is not sur- 
prising when one considers that there are 
some 100,000 men in the United States who 
have abandoned their families abroad. 

In 1926, the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations was asked to con- 
sider the proposal of a draft convention on 
the enforcement in another country of 
orders of a court which has adjudged the 
father or the mother to support his or her 
children. The convention envisaged a 
parent against whom an order for support 
was granted, but who crossed a frontier to 
defeat that order. The treaty contemplated 
the enforcement of an existing order in the 
country to which the parent migrated with- 
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out the necessity of going through another 
lawsuit. At the present time nations, as 
well as the states of the United States under 
certain circumstances—the former on the 
grounds of comity, and the latter under the 
full faith and credit clause of the Constitu- 
tion—will honor a _ judgment obtained 
abroad; but the foreign judgment cannot be 
enforced without first obtaining a local 
judgment on the foreign judgment. The 
purpose of the proposal was to obviate the 
necessity of another lawsuit in the country 
to which the parent had gone. 

Dr. Alfred Silbernagel-Caloyanni, Chief 
Justice of the Civil Court of Basle, Switzer- 
land, was the author of the proposal. His 
experience had led him to believe that this 
was a proper legal method of obtaining sup- 
port for the abandoned child, legitimate or 
illegitimate. It should be noted that this 
proposal attempted to meet the problem of 
support of the abandoned child only where 
a court order already existed, and it was to 
be done by an international agreement. In 
the discussion of the Silbernagel draft it 
developed that the problem was wider in 
scope than the mere protection of children: it 
involved the protection of the mother as well. 

The past eight years’ experience of the 
International Migration Service with this 
problem reveals how serious is the gap in 
our laws and procedures that enables a hus- 
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band to evade his responsibility to his family 
by the mere act of crossing a national fron- 
tier. The problem, it should be pointed out, 
not only exists as between nations, but be- 
tween the several states of the United States 
as well, for the boundaries between the 
states of the Union form jurisdictional bar- 
riers not unlike those between nations. No 
procedural difficulty exists where the hus- 
band and wife are in the same jurisdiction. 
Under such circumstances, the law affords 
adequate legal protection and possesses the 
machinery to make its decrees effective. It 
is otherwise where a frontier line stands 
between the parties. A wife in Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, cannot bring an action 
for non-support against her husband, let us 
say, in Pittsburgh, because the law of Penn- 
sylvania will not entertain a long range 
action by a person from abroad. In the 
language of the law, the wife in Czecho- 
slovakia has no locus standi in the Pennsyl- 
vania courts. What is true of Pennsylvania 
law is generally true of the law of the vast 
majority of our states. While the courts in 
Czechoslokavia are open to the wife, no 
court will entertain a suit against a person 
not within its jurisdiction. The net result 
is that the wife is without a remedy to pur- 
sue her legal right to support, and the hus- 
band, while under a legal obligation to sup- 
port his wife, escapes that obligation so long 
as a boundary line stands between him and 
his wife. 


LET us, for instance, glance at the pro- 
cedural aspect of divorce where the problem 
of support is a common corollary. There 
was a time when the granting of divorce was 
a matter for the legislature—an expensive 
device and one not frequently resorted to. 
When that function was delegated to the 
courts, resort to them still remained infre- 
quent notwithstanding the fact that the pro- 
cedure was less expensive and less cumber- 
some. The rules and procedures which the 
judges developed reflected the mores of the 
community. Thus it became a rule of law 
that only the law of domicile of the parties 
could affect the marital status. No divorce 
could be granted if the parties seeking it 
could not prove that they had established a 
domicile in the jurisdiction of the court 
asked to dissolve the marriage. The con- 
verse of this rule likewise followed. A 
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divoree, granted by a court not having juris- 
diction to affect the marital relation, would 
not be recognized in other states. The dis- 
solution procedure envisaged a two-party 
contest where the judge, as in all judicial pro- 
ceedings, would pass upon the merits of the 
issues presented to him by the contestants. 

The divorce law reflected the folksgeist 
of the community, which was agricultural 
in nature and relatively fixed in spirit as 
well as in fact and the philosophy which 
guided the judges in evolving the rules and 
procedures was conditioned by the mores of 
the community. No one will deny that the 
character of the society in which we live 
today is different from that of the time 
when the courts developed our body of 
divorce law. The rapid and amazing mobil- 
ity—a society on wheels—has created un- 
anticipated problems in the administration 
of the divorce laws. It has led to a tre- 
mendous number of cases where the court 
is called upon at the instance of a complain- 
ant to give judgment on a one-sided presen- 
tation of the facts. Where in the contest 
both parties are present, the court has some 
means of getting at the truth of the allega- 
tions made by them. Where only one is 
present, as is so often the case nowadays, 
the court is of necessity obliged to rely on 
a one-sided presentation of the facts. It is 
obvious, under such circumstances, that the 
court is asked to perform a task for which 
the present judicial machinery is not suited. 

The hardships and the injustices which 
follow a one-party contest for divorce may 
be illustrated by the case where the husband 
in the United States is suing for divorce 
against his wife, who, let us say, is in 
Poland. Such cases are frequent and an 
analysis of one or two of them will bring 
into relief the problems involved. 

In the Circuit Court of Wayne County, 
Detroit, Michigan, an unusually large num- 
ber of foreign-born men are _ bringing 
divorce actions against their wives residing 
abroad, generally upon the ground of deser- 
tion. The legal formalities of the State of 
Michigan are complied with by the publica- 
tion of the summons and a copy of it sent 
to the wife abroad. The legal stage is prop- 
erly set, and in due time the divorce is 
granted on the evidence presented by the 
husband. Meanwhile, the wife in Poland 
who, more often than not, is unable to read 
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or write her own language—still less the 
English language—has received the sum- 
mons to appear in the Detroit Court some 
five thousand miles away, and answer the 
complaint. The legal expectation of the 
wife’s appearance in the Michigan court 
under such circumstances is just one of 
those instances in the law where optimism is 
called upon to triumph over experience. 
The wife’s appearance is achieved with the 
greatest difficulties. There is, of course, the 
question of the wherewithal to make the 
journey. Generally, the wife is a poor 
peasant, with a half dozen children, engaged 
in tilling a few hectares for a living in some 
remote and perhaps inaccessible part of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, or Jugo- 
slavia. The cost of the journey to and fro 
is beyond her comprehension. But the law 
is no respecter of persons, and if the 
indigent wife cannot afford to make the 
journey and appear, divorce will be granted 
by default, because she has “ deserted” her 
husband. The economic difficulty likewise 
prevents the wife from engaging counsel to 
represent her in Detroit. 

The divorce procedure under such cir- 
cumstances seems artificial and lacks a sense 
of reality. How to protect the wife’s inter- 
ests in a litigation which will affect her 
whole life is a problem of far-reaching im- 
portance in the administration of the divorce 
laws. The socially minded judges of the 
Circuit Court in Detroit have been conscious 
of this serious gap and have embarked upon 
an experiment with the International Migra- 
tion Service to fill it. Whenever a com- 
plaint for divorce is filed in Detroit against 
a wife residing abroad, the International 
Migration Service is called in to get a social 
history of the wife. The results of the 
investigation are sent to the Detroit Legal 
Aid which has been called in to represent 
the wife, and to the Friend of the Court 
who, as an official of the Court, uses the 
material to help the judge in reaching an 
intelligent decision. 

The importance of this experiment in 
socio-legal co-operation cannot be over- 
stated. From the standpoint of bringing to 
a judicial tribunal the facts concerning the 
other side of the picture thousands of miles 
away—facts which enable a judge to weigh 
the merits of the dispute, the need for 
ordering support, and the division of prop- 
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erty, if any—the experiment marks a de- 
parture in the administration of divorce 
law. It is a recognition on the part of a 
court that rigid legal formalities of the nine- 
teenth century, when carried over into the 
twentieth century, result in hardships and 
injustices and that the law must adapt itself 
to the conditions of a changing world. From 
the standpoint of a new technique—the col- 
laboration of a court with a social * work 
agency, the dependence of one upon the 
other—the experiment marks another in- 
road in a field from which social work in 
America has been isolated. 

Divorce is not the only problem upon 
which courts are called to pass judgment 
affecting the interests of those divided by 
frontiers. The stream of legal, economic, 
and social problems across oceans and fron- 
tiers is broad and constant, and mirrors a 
cross-section of our entire social existence. 
This is inevitable when one considers that a 
third of our population is made up of those 
born abroad and their children. 


IT is one of the facts of our civilization that 
institutions erected to cope with the prob- 
lems arising from our civilization lag be- 
hind the changing order which gives rise to 
them. It is, I suppose, that men who 
evolved the mechanism for meeting the 
problems predicate their work, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, on a society which they 
believe is more or less static in nature, or 
which will remain as it is for a time to come. 
Men of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies had more justification for such a 
theory of society than have the men of 
today. In a world-community where so- 
cietal existence has integrated so rapidly 
and where space has been annihilated, the 
social and political mechanisms built to meet 
the needs of an eighteenth century order 
which envisaged its territorial boundaries as 
the beginning and the end of all things geo- 
graphical is woefully out of gear. The 
international problem which faces the com- 
mittee of twelve governments is the prob- 
lem facing nations generally. It is the re- 
casting of institutions which will respond to 
the realities and experience of our social 
existence in a world in which we live and of 
which we are a part. The Social Trends 
Committee aptly summarized the conflict 
between law and changing social conditions 
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as follows: “ Laws in general lag. 

After legislation has been passed it must be 
interpreted in the light of the Constitution 
and given judicial review where the social 
philosophies of judges become a factor in 
determining legality. On the one hand is 
the problem of safeguarding the body of 
the law; on the other is the problem of 
bringing this up to date with changing social 
conditions. The conflict is fundamental. 
By very definition a rule must be definite 
and reasonably fixed, otherwise it offers no 
satisfactory guidance. Yet these rules 
should be changed sufficiently often to meet 
the new situations in a changing society. 
Laws tend to appeal to the authority of 
the past and in a period of great change 
that authority may not offer any specific 
guidance.” ! 


What a Rural Social 


ACK in the fall when we were discuss- 
ing the question of whether this county 
should apply for relief funds under the 
R.F.C. grant, | was strongly of the opinion 
that we should. I was confident then that 
the hard times which are chronic to this 
region were harder than before, though I 
had little notion as to how much so. After 
three months’ experience with relief, we are 
still not able to measure that difference. 
Briefly, the economic situation in the 
county is this: Farming, the chief occupa- 
tion, is and has always been on a subsistence 
basis. The county is not touched by a rail- 
road, its largest town is the county seat, with 
a population of about four hundred people, 
and it has never had any important industry 
other than lumbering. When coal mining 
was still a paying industry many of the men 
went to mines in adjoining counties for a 
few months in the winter. Numerous others 
migrated with their families to industrial 
centers. The sale of timber and employ- 
ment in the timber woods brought some in- 
come. Over half the land in the county is 
owned by coal and timber interests—which 
explains, incidentally, at least in part, the 
high tenancy figure, 66 per cent of the 
farming population—and most of the pri- 
*A young social worker who is doing a lonely 
job in the southern mountains wrote this letter to 
a colleague in the north with no thought of publi- 


cation. For local reasons, she prefers to remain 
anonymous. 
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If one of the chief purposes of govern- 
ment is to secure and protect the social in- 
terest of the individual, it is time that that 
function be extended to cover those who are 
rendered remediless through the process of 
migration. The mechanism of government 
in the large in implementing the solution of 
this problem may be approached from the 
angle of grafting upon national institutions 
international functions to meet the social 
and legal problems which arise across fron- 
tiers, or it may be approached from the 
standpoint of creating international machin- 
ery de novo without an identifiable national 
base. Whatever the method be, the ma- 
chinery to be erected must respond to the 
realities of our international existence if it 
is to fulfil the object of government. 


* Recent Social Trends. McGraw-Hill, 1933. 


Worker Thinks About’ 


vately owned land was under oil and gas 
leases, which brought in a little money. A 
few people were able to grow a small sur- 
plus of corn and garden truck for sale, 
though their market value was always very 
low. Even with these resources, many fami- 
lies lived, year in and year out, just above 
the hunger line. Now these sources of in- 
come have practically disappeared. Even 
the ubiquitous moonshiner can make little 
by his trade, as there are few with money to 
buy his wares. And back from the mines 
and factories have come hundreds of fami- 
lies (no one knows how many), to try to 
eke out a livelihood from the steepest, stoni- 
est hillsides—the only land that is left for 
them. 

When the County Relief Committee 
began its operations the first of November, 
the population of the county applied prac- 
tically en masse—to the tune of about 90 
per cent of the people. With an inadequate 
and, except for our disbursing officer, an 
untrained personnel, both in the office and 
in the field, we have muddled along for three 
months. Our supervisor from state head- 
quarters has been so overworked that she 
could give us very little attention. Our 
chairman is an autocrat, biased in favor of 
the more influential clientele! Needless to 
say, we have never achieved any very con- 
sistent policy. We have, however, given 


relief to about 80 per cent of the population. 
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And I? Well, I have almost grown grey, 
pondering the questions this situation 
presents. 


What does such wholesale application for 
relief signify? It is easy to see that almost 
everybody does need something, either food 
or clothing. But need is, of course, relative, 
and are times proportionately so much 
harder for our people than ever before? 
What part is played by the fact that charity 
in the form of public relief is a very new 
thing here and apparently carries no stigma ? 
(We know, by the things people say, that 
many feel they have a right to relief merely 
because it comes out of government funds— 
though, of course that attitude is not 
unique.) Granting that times are very 
much harder than they were three years ago 
(and still more so than six or eight years 
ago, before the coal market broke), does the 
relief we are giving just offset, or more than 
offset the difference between then and now? 
Or perhaps even more fundamental, shall 
we think of “normal” in terms of the 
‘twenties or the ‘thirties? These families 
back from mines and factories—most of 
them—will remain here. In terms of what 
the region is able to maintain even just 
above the hunger line, the county was over- 
populated before they returned. Has not 
“normal ’’ now become something less than 
bare subsistence ? 

Assuming that the answer is “ yes”’ and 
that the funds will be forthcoming for a 
long-time relief program, to supplement the 
incomes in a large proportion of our fami- 
lies, what are the values in the old mode of 
life to be preserved and how? Certainly 
there is much in chronic poverty not worth 
preservation: children going the winter 
through without shoes and decently warm 
clothing, undernourished and ridden with 
worms—these cannot belong in a reasonable 
minimum standard. (And these things 
were by no means rare in 1928, when I 
came here.) Must not our minimum 
standard be something better than anything 
that has ever been “normal” before? If so, 
do we not risk to an extraordinary degree a 
complete undermining of self-reliance? 

In the January issue of Mountain Life 
and Work,? Warren H. Wilson presents the 
thesis that the mountaineer has found in his 


‘ 


? Published at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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meager, austere, self-denying mode of life 
certain real values, which shine out the more 
clearly in contrast to the dizzy “ getting and 
spending ” which characterized the rest of 
the country until recently, and toward the 
preservation of which we who concern our- 
selves with the mountaineer’s welfare should 
direct our energies. The experience of our 
organization has been a continuous exposé 
of the privation and suffering, the stark 
tragedy a region so harsh as this imposes 
upon human life. How shall we achieve a 
reduction of privation, not only current but 
chronic, without the sacrifice of those vir- 
tues of which Dr. Wilson speaks? 

But to return to more immediate prob- 
lems: With a scheme we are now undertak- 
ing for the classification of cases, I think 
we will be able to reduce our relief load to 
some extent, though I am sure it will still 
remain high, comparatively. We are under- 
taking an extensive gardening program, 
under the supervision of the county agent. 
We cannot do much in the way of case 
work, with untrained field workers, each 
with a case load of about three hundred, 
with travel slow (when the streams are up, 
it is more than slow, it is impossible!), and 
so on. Even so obvious a thing as health 
problems must often go untouched, for the 
simple reason that in some parts of the 
county trained medical service is practically 
non-existent. 

As to my job apart from participation in 
the county’s relief work, the realm of what 
one might do is so large that it is proving 
very difficult to decide what one ought to do, 
given limited resources, both personal and 
financial. I have not felt that relief should 
constitute any large part of our program, 
partly because our funds would not be a 
drop in the bucket if used that way, and 
partly because I believe there are other, 
more profitable ways in which to use them. 
What relief has come out of our budget to 
date has been practically all in the form of 
work for the organization—and not “made” 
work, but necessary work which we would 
automatically have had done in more normal 
times but could not afford now except as 
relief, paid out of our budget. In fact, we 
have always made the work about the place 
serve the purpose of relief by giving it as 
much as possible to the families most in 
need of it. 
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The Case Work Laboratory 


Francis H. McLean 


HAT part, if any, should—or does— 

social case work play in the administra- 
tion of relief ? What new ideas and concepts 
of case work skills are developing as social 
case workers try to serve the needs of indi- 
viduals in this changing world? There are no 
categorical answers to either of these ques- 
tions; there are only experimental, tentative 
answers growing out of the day-by-day ex- 
periences of social case workers—answers 
which must be tested again and again in the 
fire of similar day-by-day experiences. 

Tue Famity offers The Case Work Lab- 
oratory as an experimental jousting field for 
the presentation and discussion of questions, 
experiments, new or different approaches, 
tentative concepts and ideas still fluid, based 
on material drawn from current case records 
of family agencies. It is designed primarily 
for the case worker who is intent on the 
pioneer elements of her job, who is moving 
forward to new goals of which she herself 
may be but dimly aware. 

Mr. McLean will base his illustrations 
and questions on a study of case records 
selected from family agencies in different 
parts of the country. He hopes, however, 
that this department will be a joint enter- 
prise and that readers of THe Famity will 
send in material from their own present ex- 
perience and thinking—either as illustrative 
of the points he makes or by way of ques- 
tioning his conclusions. 

The Case Work Laboratory will follow 
two main avenues of exploration. (1) Cur- 
rent Case Work Practice—an attempt ‘o 
analyze the feasibility and effectiveness of 
selected experimental approaches to a 
variety of individual situations; and (2) 
Adaptation of Case Work Skills in the 
Administration of Unemployment Relief. 
The pattern, however, is not fixed and the 
problems discussed from month to month 
will be determined largely by the material 
studied and the interest of the field. 

—-The Editor 


I. Current Case Work Practice 


Giving the Client the Tools to Work Out 
His Own Problem 


WE present first the story of Mrs. S—a 
problem of domestic relationships in which 
a single interview apparently enabled the 
wife to work through a tangled situation. 
The interview was lengthy—its recording 
covered three and a half pages in single- 
spaced typing. 


Her husband, Mrs. S explained to the case 
worker, had leit her and their two children and 
gone to his mother’s home. In the first few 
months of married life when they were living with 
her family, they had been quite happy, the husband 
had worked steadily, and had no thought of leav- 
ing her. 

After the establishment of their home, his be- 
havior changed. He began to drink and to stay 
with friends whom the wife did not know. He 
changed jobs several times until finally he was 
unable to obtain work. He was apparently not 
interested in the children. He had returned to his 
mother’s on several occasions and the wife believes 
that it is well not to try to get him to come back 
to her this time until they have come to a better 
understanding. 

Mrs. S is apparently quite ready emotionally to 
assume responsibility for a home and _ children. 
Nothing in her manner of describing her situation 
indicates a dissatisfaction with herself in her role 
as mother and wife. It is the worker’s impression 
that she is making an attempt to view her problems 
objectively and that she is seeking help in under- 
standing them. This interpretation is based on the 
fact that, as she talked, she centered her attention 
on future plans, bringing in historical information 
only as she saw its bearing on the present situ- 
ation, rather than dwelling on what has happened. 
Although Mrs. S asked directly for advice at the 
beginning of the interview, she did not attempt to 
dump her problems on the worker but showed her 
willingness to make her own plans. 

During the interview it was suggested that Mrs. 
S attempt to understand the sources of Mr. S’s 
attitude and behavior pattern. To aid her in doing 
this, suggestions were made of possible clues which 
might be found in the material which she had 
already presented. When Mrs. S contrasted her 
attitude toward family responsibility with Mr. S’s 
attitude, the question was raised as to what in 
their own family experiences has made them so 
different. With a minimum of guidance, Mrs. S 
reviewed the history of the two families with this 
question in mind. She saw that, even though she 
had been the youngest of her family, her parents’ 
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attitude of expecting her to establish a separate 
home had helped to make her self-reliant. She 
also observed that her husband may have missed 
this development in spite of the fact that he was 
the oldest in his family. She thought that this 
may have been due to his mother’s protective atti- 
tude and uncritical approval of him. (It was in 
this connection that Mrs. S gave the family history 
recorded above.) 

Mrs. S agreed that, since Mr. S apparently left 
her for groups where he found more approval, her 
opportunity to regain his interest would be through 
helping him feel his importance to her and the 
children. Here Mrs. S showed a degree of under- 
standing when she said it had occurred to her that 
her parents were doing too much for them. She 
thinks they might be better off to live farther 
away from her family and independently of them 
as far as rent and extra food are concerned. Even 
though this might mean a sacrifice on her part, 
Mrs. S would be quite willing to make the change 
if it would contribute toward a change in Mr. S’s 
attitude. If Mr. S returns to her, this is one sug- 
gestion which she will make. (She thinks that he 
may go to get her Department of Outdoor Relief 
provisions and that in this way she will have an 
opportunity to talk with him.) 


The interview as recorded is fuil of in- 
teresting detail and the way Mrs. S pre- 
sents her story implies a high degree of 
intelligence. We gather—always remem- 
bering that this is a single interview and 
presents only the wife’s point of view—that 
the husband’s family are inferior intellec- 
tually, economically, socially, as compared 
with the wife’s. We wish the record might 
have contained also some description of the 
situation under which Mr. and Mrs. S be- 
came attracted to each other and the real 
content of the affectional tie. Might it be 
well to attempt to bring out these points 
even in short-time experimentations of this 
sort, though we recognize that a far clearer 
picture is obtained from piecing together 
both spoken words and other behavior in a 
long series of contacts? 

It is of course significant that Mrs. S 
accepted the case worker’s interpretation 
and the role it implied for herself. She 
gives the impression of possessing imagina- 
tion, she is not complaining of her ills, she 
is approaching the problem as a problem. 
So far, after several months, Mrs. S has 
not returned for further consultation, 
although the way for such return was left 
open. 

In discussion of this interview with a group 
of case workers, several important questions 
were asked regarding short-time contacts in 
cases of difficult family relationships : 

(1) Is it better for any human being pos- 
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sessed of the degree of competency indi- 
cated in this case to have the chance to bet- 
ter, by his own efforts, the relationships in 
which he is involved with the help perhaps 
of one or two interpretative interviews with 
the case worker? In other words, his ap- 
peal to the case worker should not be taken 
as a surrender of his own initiative in the 
situation—as implying complete helplessness ? 

(2) Should the case worker regard an 
initial interview such as that with Mrs. S 
as an opportunity for the client to view her 
situation objectively, to orient herself in 
relation to it and to accept only so much 
help as she may need in order to take the 
next necessary steps? Is it indeed not only 
her right, but also good case work (even 
when the procedure fails) for her to have 
the opportunity to work through her own 
situation ? 

(3) Would it be desirable, say after a 
year or so, to have further contacts with 
some of these short-time intake cases which 
involve family relationships, with a view to 
gaining ideas for additional experimenta- 
tion, whether or not there has been improve- 
ment in the situation ? 


II. Adaptation of Case Work Skills in 
the Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Relief 


Unemployment Plus 


EVERY group of unemployment relief 
workers with whom the writer has come in 
contact seem agreed that many times it is 
not the unemployment but something con- 
nected with it—a plus—which is eating the 
heart out of the client, and that one must 
be aware when the plus is present. We 
have seen examples of how this awareness 
was aroused in individual instances and 
would like more, because after all we may 
give relief with little avail if what may be 
done for the deeper disintegration is not 
recognized. 

Here is a case of a plus, fortunately re- 
vealed very early, as well as a very prompt 
plan for making a man feel confidence in 
himself. It has other points of interest. 

During the first interview, the visitor realized 
that the client had been forced to apply to the 
agency as a result of losing a job that was taken 


over for welfare work relief, thus partly account- 
ing for his bitter attitude. Mr. B, a “ white col- 














lar” man, had been humiliated—first, by doing 
common labor, and second by being deprived of his 
first work in a year, to make way for men on work 
relief. Neither Mr. B’s health nor past work 
experience would warrant the visitor's giving Mr. 
B the usual work slip, so some other plan had to 
be devised. 

An immediate investigation revealed that Mr. B 
had lost the respect of family, friends, and rela- 
tives, because of an alleged defalcation and his 
subsequent unemployment. In order to show Mr. 
B that the agency did not consider him a petty 
thief, and to prove its trust in him, a chance to 
work in the agency bookkeeping department for 
his relief was given. The visitor felt that this 
plan would aid Mr. B in gaining his self-respect, 
would build up his shattered morale, and give him 
courage to “carry on.” 

The visitor recognized and treated the B’s as 
social and intellectual equals—all contacts and 
interviews were carried on in an informal and 
friendly manner. Both Mr. and Mrs. B are appar- 
ently very much at ease with visitor. This is 
obvious in the informal notes sent by Mr. 5 to 
visitor, his friendly wave as he passes on his way 
home at night, or his cheery, “ Hi! there” as he 
sticks his head in the visitor's room—when he is 
acting as inter-district messenger. 

The responsibility of the relief plan was assumed 
almost at once by Mr. B. After once working out 
the relief budget, Mr. B always sent a reminder to 
the visitor on the date that relief items should be 
taken care of. It was interesting to see how Mr. B 
felt himself part of the organization—was aware 
of its policies, and was intensely interested and 
deeply devoted to the work. In the notes written 
by Mr. B to the visitor, he uses phrases such as 
“grocery on our list.” Mr. B was aware of the 
expenditures of the organization and was very 
modest in his requests. He never waited for the 
visitor to suggest changes in his relief plan that 
might be necessary. For example: the visitor had 
been placing a supplementary grocery allowance 
given by BPW. When the agency received a 
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supply of groceries from a donation, the visitor 
wondered if the B’s would resent having some of 
that supply rather than the usual order at the store. 
Before the visitor could speak to Mr. B about the 
matter, he merely sent a list of groceries from the 
supply on hand, and asked that they be given— 
thus saving the organization the cost of the regular 
order. 

After a suggestion has once been made, the 
family have been left to carry out the plans by 
themselves. For instance, Mrs. B accepted with 
good grace the visitor’s suggestion that she follow 
through on health plans for the family at the free 
dispensary. This followed a discussion of private 
versus public medical services and Mrs. B showed 
a fine spirit in overcoming her first aversion to the 
public dispensary. 

The visitor has felt the need for recreation and 
social life in this family and has given them 
theater tickets and invitations to Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. parties. The visitor feels that recre- 
ation will be one of the biggest factors in 
rehabilitating Mr. B. 


Even if work in the agency had not been 
available we know that so acute a worker 
as this one would have somewhere found 
something, with the help of friends of the 
agency, for Mr. B to do which would have 
indicated confidence in him. 

It may be explained that the alleged de- 
falcation was an extremely complicated 
affair with the client offering a reasonable 
alternative interpretation. 

We should be interested in other plus-es, 
their therapy, and in what manner they were 
realized as what they were—the very core 
of any individual disintegration which had 
occurred. 


Editorial Notes 


The Neighborhood in Social Planning 


URING the early days of the charity 

organization movement its leaders 
constantly stressed the values of the neigh- 
borhood not only as a unit of social planning 
but as a natural way of bringing together 
divergent groups. The early districts of 
most large city agencies were based on 
“natural” neighborhoods. Names such as 
Neighborhood Workers Association, in To- 
ronto, bear witness to the importance of this 


influence. But neighborhood allegiance has 
received increasingly fitful emphasis as 


*See “The Sociology of Districting,’ by Helen 
I. Clarke. Tue Fairy, July, 1929, p. 145. 


neighborhood homogeneity has broken down 
with shifts in population and _ industrial 
make-up. It is doubly interesting therefore 
to follow new experiments in co-ordination 
on the basis of neighborhoods or more or 
less natural districts such as Miss Cowgill 
has described.* 

A somewhat similar experiment in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has an added significance 
because it has developed under the auspices 
of the public welfare department. Accord- 
ing to Miss Vallie Smith, who described the 
project for the Tennessee State Conference 
of Social Work, the neighborhood council 


* See page 238 of this issue. 
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in one district of Nashville “has been the 
means of unifying resources and planning, 
of delegating responsibility to get things 
done, and interpreting the aims and func- 
tions of the various organizations.” The 
make-up of the council, which seems to have 
been a definite factor in its usefulness, is 
somewhat ditferent from that Miss Cowgill 
describes : 


The permanency of the Council was probably 
due largely to the personnel of the group. There 
were four representatives from the  Parent- 
Teacher councils in the three schools in this dis- 
trict. These women were all housewives, each 
with several children and many home duties; but 
they were willing to spend two hours a week 
learning more about the agencies that served their 
neighbors, their principles of relief-giving, and 
the educational activities offered by the settlement 
house. They shared their knowledge of the com- 
munity in which they had always lived and their 
understanding of the families whom they knew as 
neighbors. They were friendly, conscientious, 
eager to learn, and had sound common sense. A 
council which has representatives with these quali- 
ties, balanced by someone professionally equipped 
with knowledge of case work and relief principles, 
can become a vital influence in any community 
social work program, rural or urban. 


Here we have the integrating of the think- 
ing of non-professional citizens with that of 
the professional social worker. The results 
in terms of activities offer considerable in- 
sight into the values of the neighbor in the 
development of a social program. 


Heretofore, hundreds of baskets had been dis- 
tributed at Christmas so that in sections where 
people had sunk into prolonged dependency heads 
of families had become accustomed to intrusions 
on the part of strangers and outsiders and no 
longer planned in advance for Christmas. Some 
groups even “shopped about” among the fami- 
lies in poor housing districts seeking out those 
they considered “worthy.” Here was a_ funda- 
mentally fine sentiment on the part of the donors 
being turned into a destructive channel. How 
could this be stopped without destroying the 
sentiment ? 

Under the leadership of the settlement worker, 
representing a religious organization, the ministers 
and chairmen of their relief committees were 
called to meet with the Council. This group of 
church people, representative of the schools and 
of all the social agencies operating within the 
district held several meetings, to explain what had 
been the destructive results of the traditional 
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wholesale distribution of baskets, to hear plans of 
the various groups, and to co-ordinate the distri- 
bution of gitts so as to prevent not only duplica- 
tion and waste of funds but to inculcate a sense 
of constructive Christmas giving. . . . 

The Council served also in an advisory capacity. 
Usually an advisory committee is made up of 
experts, professional and business people in the 
community. Ours was an experiment in getting 
the reactions of those who have neighborly contact 
with our clients, yet are themselves free from the 
conflicts that dependency usually causes. These 
neighbors contributed much to the case worker’s 
understanding of the family life as a whole of 
some of her clients. 

The informal advisory sessions afforded excel- 
lent opportunities for teaching case work prin- 
ciples, thereby creating within the community a 
nucleus for interpreting the work of the agencies 
serving this district. The relationship of mutual 
understanding between the workers and the chair- 
men of parent-teacher associations has proven an 
effective means of community education that is a 
necessary aid to workers who are attempting to 
break down long time dependency patterns. 


The Council also drew into its planning 
groups of the unemployed themselves in 
relation to projects for gardens and for nu- 
trition classes. A men’s club had been or- 
ganized by the Welfare Commission pri- 
marily as an opportunity for recreation for 
men and their wives. A nutrition class for 
mothers had also been undertaken with a 
view to getting more appetizing meals from 
the limited grocery orders. The Council 
invited representatives of both these groups 
to join them, the civic league, and the settle- 
ment house in developing a community gar- 
den program. 

We get here, particularly in the relation- 
ship with the clients, a neighborhood par- 
ticipation far in advance of the earlier 
efforts sponsored by charity organization 
groups. Doubtless the reality of the par- 
ticipation is the essential element in the 
gratifying results, but this reality in turn 
depends upon the acceptance of a common 
interest in a concrete situation. Looking 
toward the productive use of our future in- 
creased leisure, the neighborhood council 
suggests an effective way of directing energy 
into new channels of joint thinking and 
united action. 











HE was only a new social worker, initiated to 
her task of adjusting family problems during 
the depression. Perhaps it was because she 

had to escape the weight of the world’s agony 

somehow that she made her list of heartsease. It 
was not a real list made on paper with pencil or 
pen. It existed only in that nameless place for 
which modern youth, discarding the Victorian 

“heart” or “soul,” has found no word. 

Day by day the list grew. Most of her time she 
listened to tales of unemployment; she called at 
shabby, stale-smelling houses or wrote grocery 
orders or drove people to clinics. Because she had 
imagination she smiled sometimes across the cen- 
turies at the Good Samaritan, hailing him as a pal, 
not because he transported the wounded man to 
food and care and shelter, but because he said to 
the landlord of the inn: “ Whatever e/se he hath 
need of give it him.” 

It is that “whatever else” that is at once the 
despair and—when she can supply it—the joy of 
the social worker. Rent and fuel and food—with 
such needs she is familiar. But beyond them are 
those thousand diverse human cravings that put 
romance and understanding and humor and tears 
into the job—that put a spray of heartsease onto 
the brown paper package! 


The social worker had expected to hunt living 
quarters for people, but she had not known it 
would be a part of her job to find a winter board- 
ing home for mules! Yet the truck gardener to 
whom they belonged and whose fields they plowed 
in summer could not find food enough for his 
children—to say nothing of his mules—for the 
winter. And mules have never accustomed them- 
selves to depression diet. Most of them belong to 
the army! 


The social worker had known she would see the 
ill and the dying. It was with an almost hysterical 
effort that she retained her poise when a Polish 
immigrant made her understand that the three dol- 
lars for which he was pleading was to make the 
final payment on his father’s tombstone. It was 
to be removed from the grave if this payment were 
not made. 


Then there was Pepper, only a black cur, but 
such an ingratiating one! At family councils he 
sat with his paw on her lap; when she sent his 
young master to camp he scorned food, turned 
blindly away from an offered ride, moped until the 
miraculous return. Let Pepper languish in the 
dog pound just for lack of a license? The thoughts 
of a little boy’s stricken eyes, of a dog’s alert 
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loyalty, tail thumping the floor in welcome, to 
haunt her through the sleepless nights? Never! 


Old Mrs. Sweeney lived in two miserable grey 
rooms. Repeated washings had stolen the color 
from the rag rugs; repeated summer suns through 
the curtainless windows had drunk the dye from 
the dingy paper. But a slatted cage hanging in a 
corner of the dreary kitchen held Polly, a gorgeous 
green parrot with gleaming yellow eyes and rose 
neck-feathers and the gift of most accomplished 
swearing! The old lady’s dull eyes sparkled at 
each outburst—the only sound in many of her 
days—the only color in her life. But grocery 
orders do not include sunflower seeds for parrots! 
And ladies—even painted, feathered and profane— 
must live! 


Joe was a charming old gentleman, courteous 
and clean, even though he was crawling out from 
his sleeping place under the grandstand of a 
county fair, the first time the social worker saw 
him. He had a long pioneering history behind 
him. His big hands were gentle with beasts. Once 
he had groomed prize winning horses but of late 
he had run a little pony stand where children ride. 
Job gone, money gone, he had shared with his pup 
the doubtful shelter of the grandstand until the 
dog’s thinning sides and quivering nose had forced 
old Joe to sell him to a nearby kennel where he 
would at least be fed. Shelter and food were 
comparatively easy to find and old Joe was cour- 
teously grateful; but the social worker felt the 
yearning behind the timid request that if she had 
time some day maybe she could call the kennels 
and ask if old Joe might visit Towser, “the best 
little dog alive.’ Towser was bought back and 
frolics now where once he chased rats in deadly 
earnest. Old Joe carries water for the dogs and 
horses, whistles as he strokes a silky flank, con- 
tent to know that when he stretches on his cot at 
night Towser, the only family he has ever had, 
will lie across his feet! 


Sleep is not ordinarily purchasable. Yet the 
social worker buys it for poor old asthmatic Mrs. 
Landon who has sat in a chair for fifteen years. 
When Tom lost his job and the money was 
dwindling, the last fifty cents went for a violet 
pastille—a queer aromatic thing which burns for 
three weeks—the suggestion of an old doctor long 
since dead, who was the only one who ever “ under- 
stood” Mrs. Landon’s case. No new-fashioned 
docters with their diet nonsense for her—the 
upstarts! A body has to have a potato. The old 
doctor could outsmart them any day—proved by 
the fact that after the social worker's trip to the 
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drugstore for the innocent violet pastilles Mrs. 
Landon had her first night’s sleep in weeks! 


Frantic sobbing behind a closed door because 
Betty, valedictorian of her class, wouldn't, 
wouldn't, wouldn’t go to graduation in her old 
short shrunken school dress and cracked black 
shoes. The agency, striving to bring that same 
Betty up to normal weight, had to buy mak instead 
of net ruffles. A co-worker’s generously flying 
needle and white organdy charged on a personal 
bill were a compromise but the great day was met! 


One is reminded of the little barefoot mountain 
girl, wistful-eyed, who answered a_ passing 
tourist’s request for road information with the 


delicious words: “I'll ask my brother. He’s had 
shoes on and knows his way about.” Most of us 
have had shoes on and know our way about the 
usual kinds of human need taken care of by appro- 
priations and budgets and community funds. But 
where are the Good Samaritans who understand 
and can pay for these other things—the “ what- 
ever else”? The social worker cannot, dares not 
spend the money given for relief for tombstones 
or parrot food, or dog licenses. Yet they are 
more necessary often than food. Surely now, 
when luxury is so utterly stripped from life, little 
human happinesses must be saved lest something 
precious vanish from the earth. 


Attce M. CoLrer 


Book Reviews 


EN THovusanp Out or Work: Ewan Clague 
and Webster Powell. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1933, 188 pp., $2.00. 


Any layman can tell you that the unemployed 
are people who have no jobs. Any relief worker 
will add that unemployment plus exhaustion of 
resources means another relief case. 

But no one, not even the publicity secretary, has 
been able to throw much light on who these folks 
in our agency waiting rooms really are. Laborers 
and artisans, yes, and a sprinkling of “ white- 
collar” unemployed. Hushed men, of serious 
countenance and springless step. They are here 
because of their need; but why they and not that 
other group that has managed to get along, job or 
no job? Is the fault somehow theirs? Are they 
just now reaping the fruits of their own failures, 
or are they victims of forces beyond their control? 

The authors of this intriguing study into the 
backgrounds of 10,000 such applicants for aid— 
applicants for work relief in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to be explicit—confess to having had a 
compelling curiosity about these questions. They 
wondered how the education, skills, and work 
habits of this group compared with those of their 
more fortunate fellows. How long had these men 
been out of work and what success had they had 
in finding odd jobs? Had they possessed savings 
accounts, property, automobiles? How many 
wage earners were there to a family? What dis- 
lodged them from their last steady jobs? How 
long had they held these jobs and how much had 
they earned? 

Ten thousand is a sizable sample and the find- 
ings must be accepted as significant even though 
they were admittedly secured under something less 
than ideal laboratory conditions. The men were 
interviewed on their work-relief jobs and of course 
had only their memories to consult. Verification 
in the usual sense was an impracticability, hence 
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it is likely that inaccuracies of one sort or another 
were recorded and tabulated. But in the main a 
sharply-delineated picture has emerged, thanks to 
the innumerable precautions taken to hold these 
inaccuracies to a minimum. 
Russe_t H. Kurtz 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


ANAGING tHE Home: Mildred Weighley 
Wood, Ruth Lindquist, and Lucy A. Stud- 
ley. Houghton Mifflin, 1932, 347 pp., $2.50. 


Here is a book which those social workers will 
enjoy reading who already know that helping to 
create well managed homes is their best profes- 
sional goal. Let others read it and risk catching 
this particular infection. Incidentally, I'll venture 
that every reader will pick up some ideas and 
devices and put them to work in his or her own, 
bachelor or group, homemaking. Here are prac- 
tical managerial devices and methods better stated 
than in any other book on the market—plus a 
working exposition of the democratic spirit in 
family life that makes the modern home a place of 
joint counseling and co-operative purpose, a home 
in which husband and wife and children share 
equally and in which the life of the community 
interplays with that of the small family group. 

It is most practical in treating time, money, 
work, equipment, housing, food preparation, and 
the other material factors that condition family 
life. How many ways, for example, are there of 
handling money between husband and wife? Evi- 
dently very many, and here there is a plain state- 
ment of several of them with their several advan- 
tages and disadvantages for homes of different 
types and also practical methods of managing 
money through budgets and accounts. 

The discussion of planning and preparing meals 
sets out a practical plan, showing the different 
type: of food that must enter into the menus if 
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they are to be adequate: milk; vegetables and 
fruits; cereals and bread (some whole grain food 
each day); cheese, fish, poultry, meat, and eggs, 
a serving of one of this last group each day, with 
the equivalent of at least one-half an egg per day 
highly desirable; fats; and sugar or other sweet- 
ening. Here are suggestions on meal planning 
with attention to marketing economies and time 
economies in their preparation—planning to give 
menus that are even in food value and adequate 
in variety; special menus for hospitality, menus 
that expand into increased elaborateness but may 
be telescoped into simplicity; time scheduling of 
food work during the day that will put the dinner 
on the table at 6:30 precisely. 

To the social worker, food problems in the 
client's family are one of the central issues and the 
food chapters in this book will supplement mini- 
mum budget information helpfully even if the 
standards here are those of the comfort level up. 
That, of course, is the direction in which we are 
trying to move our less advantaged families 
anyway. 

Here is a picture of intelligent and wholesome 
personal attitudes at work practically in creating a 
satisfying family life, and a fullness of life for the 
individual member. 


The senior author rendered nationally-known 
service in teacher training and as director of a 
university department of home economics before 
she took up her present double opportunity of 
homemaking and adult homemaking education in 
Arizona; and the associate authors are now doing 
creative work in the universities; of such back- 
grounds this joint undertaking is the outcome. It 
puts home economics teachers everywhere and, I 
believe, social workers as well, in their debt for a 
sound, sincere, socially creative handbook of home 
management. 

Do I like it? After reading my review copy, I 
sent it parcel post (I had another copy all the 
time!) to Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London—do you know that address, headquarters 
of the first C.O.S. and of social agencies around 
the Empire—as a gift to the September Benefit 
Sale for the University Women’s Settlement 
House in Bombay. Some other American readers, 
by the way, might like to contribute something to 
this sale which goes for the maintenance of the 
Settlement House and its Social Work Training 
Center in Bombay. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Professor of Household Economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
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